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Prospectuses and full particulars will be forwarded on 
application to 
P. HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
LECTURESHIP IN GERMAN 





HE LECTURESHIP in German is vacant 
by the resignation of Dr. Thistlethwaite. 
An appointment to the office will be made by the 
University Court early in October. 
Particulars as to the duties, stipend, etc., of 
ly may be obtained on application 
to 


SECRETARY of the University Court. 


University of Glasgow. 
August, 1907. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF, 


Coleg Prifathrofaol Deheudir Cymru a Mynwy, Caerdydd 


Council of the College invites applications for the 

of ASSISTANT LECTURER in FRENCH 
NGUAGE and LITERATURE. 

particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, 

to whom applications with testimonials (which need not be 

must be sent on or before Saturday, Sept. 14th, 1907. 


J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 
2th August, 1907. Registrar 





Books for Sale 


HE CONNOISSEUR, Vols. VI. to XIV., in 

publishers’ cases, with all the coloured plates, 

new condition, 9 vols., published at £3 7s. 6d., for 
30s. net.— WALKER, Briggate, Leeds 











[NTERNATIONAL LIBRARY OF 
_ FAMOUS LITERATURE, 20 vols., cloth, 
a8 issued by Edward Lloyd, Ltd., at about £7 7s., 
for £2 2s. net, cash.—W. E. GOULDEN, 5 St. 
s, Canterbury. 

LANCHE (j.R.) CYCLOPADIA OF 

E COSTUME. History of the Costumes of 
urope from the Christian Era to George III. 
Many illustrations, 2 vols. 4to. 1876. Bound 
“morocco. Several plates wanting, otherwise a 
Very fine copy. £3 3s. —WALKER, Briggate, Leeds. 








NOTICE. 


All communications to the 
Editor should be addressed 
to 63 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
W.c. 


All business communica- 
tions must be sent to The 
Manager of "The Academy," 
95 Fetter Lane, £.C. 





OVELS, Short Stories, Articles, Poems, 
placed with over 90 (ninety) publishers and 
periodicals. World-known publishers have just 
accepted from us a novel which the author's own 
agent refused to handle! Hundreds of unique 
testimonials. _All MSS. submitted personally by 
GEORGE G. MaGNus, Managing Director, Cam- 
bridge Literary Agency, 115 Strand, London. 





Typewriting 





UTHORS’ MSS., 9d. per 1000 words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, and all kinds carefully typed 


at home (Remington). Good paper. Orders 
promptly executed. Duplicating from 3s. 6d. per 


100 copies.—M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, 
S.W. 





"T YPBWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss MESSER, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 





YPEWRITING, 7d. per 1,000. Work 

thoroughly well done. Numerous testi- 

monials, With carbon copy, 9d. (1,000).—Miss 
L., 14 Monmouth Road, Bishopston, Bristol. 





M ~ TYPED with care, 8d. per 1000 words. 

¢ Circulars duplicated from 2s. 6d. per 
100 (testimonials). Shorthand.—Mrs. JACKSON, 
37 Constantine Road, Hampstead, N.W. ‘(late of 
Rosebery Square Buildings). 





THE MOSHER BOOKS 


N view of recent references in these pages 
to my variorum edition ‘of “ The Blessed 
Damozel” and to the only complete and 
revised “ Underneath the Bough” by Michael 
Field, I should be glad to mail my latest 
catalogue of THE MOSHER Books post free 
to any booklover anywhere on request. 





Tuomas B. MOSHER, PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A, 


HE BOOKSELLERS’ 
INSTITUTION 


Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London’ Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest 
the sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by 
Instalments) and obiain the right to participate in the 
following advantages : 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity 
as long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians 
and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots 
Langley, Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with 
garden produce, coal, and medical attendance free, in 
addition to an annuity, 

FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for 
Members only, but also for their wives or widows and 
young children. 

EIGHTH. The payinent of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE LARNER, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


PROVIDENT 








Books, etc,, Wanted 


Fisst Editions of Modern Authors, including 

Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. 
Books Bought.—WaLTER T. SPENCER, 27 New 
Oxford Street, London, W.C. 








ILL PURCHASE AT ANY TIME. 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, from 
the earliest times till the beginning of the XVIth 
Century; Incunabula and other Early Printed 
Books ; Illustrated Books, Prints, from the XVth 
and the beginning of the XVIth Century. Rare 
Old Books and Prints.—JACQUES ROSENTHAL, 
Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karistr. 10. 





Art 





AMILY PORTRAITS, PICTURES, and 

MINIATURES Copied in Oil or Water- 

Colours, or Etched on Copper.—H. GoFFEY, 3 
The Studios, Melbourne Road, Bushey, Herts. © 





QUEEN’S HALL 
PROMENADE CONCERTS 





TO-NIGHT and NIGHTLY, at 8. 
THE QUEEN’S HALL, ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor: Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. 
ls, to 5s. 


Full programmes for the entire season from the 
oo Hall Orchestra (Ltd.), 520 Regent Street. 





ROBERT NEWMAN, Manager. 
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LIBRARY 
DE LUXE 


The 
to appeal to the refined and cultured; to 
the man or woman who wants the newest 
and best books of the day in fresh, clean 
condition. It delivers books in London and 
to any part of the United Kingdom. It 
gives you a carriage-paid service or not, just 
It gives you the books you 
It is up-to- 








Booklovers Library aims exclusively 


as you wish. 
want when you want them. 
date in every particular. 

Send your name and address to the Librarian 
for a Free Trial Subscription of four books 
for ten days so that you may test its service. 


The Booklovers Library 


17, Hanover Street, London, W. 
Aad at Harrod’s Limited, Brompton Road, S.W. 














|The 365 Series of 
COOKERY BOOKS 


Dainty and appetising dishes for each 
meal for every day in the year. 


Invaluable to every Housekeeper 


BREAKFAST DISHES 
LUNCHEON DISHES 
DINNER DISHES 
DESSERT DISHES 
BREADS & BISCUITS 
CAKES & COOKIES 
TASTY DISHES 


The recipes have been selected to suit the various seasons, and 
are thoroughly practical. They will be found of great assistance 
to those who have in charge the preparation of meals. 


Tastefully bound in red Cloth, 18. net cash. 


Most Cookery Books are filled with recommendations of 
proprietary articles, for which payment is made. The 365 
Series have nothing of this sort and are absolutely independent. 

















London: DEAN & SON, Ltd., 160a Fleet St. 











The New Album 
of Modes 


“The Recognised Fashion Authority” 





Edited by MISS A. MEEHAN 





The “ New Album” is published on the 20th of each month 
and is on Sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents throughout the 
Kingdom, 


PRICE 1/- MONTHLY 


The “New Album” is a Ladies’ Paper of the very highest 
class, and is three months in advance of all other Fashion 


Journals, 


Annual Subscription to any part of the 
World, 15/- post free 


Where any difficulty is experienced in obtaining a copy, 
send 1s. 3d. for a specimen, Post Free, to the Manager, “ New 
Album,” 95 Fetter Lane, London, E.C, 











In demy 8vo, bound in buckram, printed on good paper with broad margins 
for notes. Price £1 7s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW (21st) VOLUME OF BOOK PRICES CURRENT. 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT 


Being a record of the Prices at which Books have been sold at ey te ng 
Season of 1907, with the titles and descriptions in full, the Catalegue Numbers, the 
Names of the Purchasers, Special Notes on Certain Books, and a very full Index. 


By J. H. SLATER. 
VOLUME XXI. FOR 1907 


“Book Prices Current" is published in Quarter'y Parts for those who wish to receive 
cil reports of the Sales. They arenct sold separately, but must be subscribed for annually. 


a ** Book Prices Current ' is a trustworthy guide and a reference book of the greatest value." 
thenaum. 
AN INDEX TO THE SECOND TEN VOLUMES I NOW IN PREPARATION. 








ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, EC. 








4 WEEKLY PAPER ABOUT BOOKS 


THE PUBLISHER 
and BOOKSELLER 


The Best Weekly Paper for Booksellers, Bookbuyers, Librarians, 

and Secretaries of Book Clubs is the P. & B. Its list of new 

books contains all the new issues of the week, and its literary 

columns are filled with the latest news. A specimen copy will be 
sent post free on application. 














37 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


WE referred last week to the drawings by the “‘ office 
boy’ in the Westminster Gazette, and we asked the 
question whether the Westminster Gazette really 
wished its readers to understand that it regarded the 
opinion of the office boy as the final expression of its 
political and social creed. To judge by a leading article 
in its columns on the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, 
which appeared on the 30th August, it would seem 





that it does. The Westminster Gazette seems to think | 


that the decision as to what is and what is not lawful in 
the Church of England should be settled not by the 
Bishops of that Church and the canon law, but by any 
anonymous journalist who writes an article in a penny 
paper, the said writer being, of course, understood 
to represent the ‘‘ Will of the People.’’ This is really 
running the office boy principle a little too far, as the 
Westminster Gazette will perhaps learn to its cost. 
There must be a great number of people who are 
Liberals in politics who are also loyal members of the 
Church of England, and such people will surely resent 
the grotesque and ignorant position taken up on this 
question by the paper which has for some time past 
been the leading Liberal paper. 


We wonder, by the way, who are the unpleasant 
people who, according to the Westminster Gazette 
and the Daily Telegraph, are burning to ‘‘ marry ’”’ 
their sisters-in-law. We have never come across 
any, and have never heard of anyone else who 
has. The probable explanation of the passing of 
this Bill by a majority of members of Parlia- 
ment who have not taken the trouble to understand 
the real issues is simply boredom with the whole 
question, and the conviction that the number of people 
affected by it is so infinitesimal that what they do or do 
not do can have no importance. How very dangerous 
such a conviction is has been made clear by the result 
of the passing of this Bili—namely, a definite and 
violent collision between the State and the Church on a 
matter on which the Church cannot possibly give way. 


A correspondent in the Westminster Gazette quotes 
Mr. Gladstone in this connection. Altnough such a 
very strong Churchman, he supported the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister Bill, but only on condition that it should 
not involve the clergy. On being asked if he saw no 
harm in putting the State law in conflict with the law 
of the Church, he replied: ‘‘ Not in the least. Where 
is the grievance? When the State has obtained power 





to legalise these marriages, how can it object to the 
Church maintaining her own law for her own 
members?’”” How can it indeed? But it does, or 
rather the office boy does, and that, according to the 
Westminster Gazette, ought to settle it. The office 
boy, who, by the way, is evidently closely related to 
our old friend the man-in-the-street, is not content with 
having a Bill passed enabling him to legally marry his 
sister-in-law, he wishes to compel the Church of 
England to bless his ‘“‘ marriage,’’ and because the 
Church declines to do so he positively shrieks with 
indignation. 


It is rumoured that at least two of our monthly 
magazines will shortly cease publication. No one who 
has watched the English magazines with any sustained 
interest during the past year or so can be reasonably 
surprised at the news. There are far too many on the 
market, whilst the increased enterprise shown by 
various publishing houses in offering the public cheap 
novels at sixpence or sevenpence has added to the 
general competition. Moreover, it is useless to deny 
that the majority of our monthly magazines are 
degenerate productions. Stupidly written and coarsely 
illustrated, they are very frequently even badly printed. 
Judged as a whole they are poorer in every respect 
than the productions of a dozen or fifteen years ago. 
An uniform tendency to cheapen our magazines, to 
appeal to the most illiterate and indiscriminating public, 
becomes more apparent with each successive month. 
There are, of course, still a few honourable exceptions, 
such as Blackwood’s and the Cornhill, but it is to be 
noticed with regret that several of the more reputable 
magazines of this description have entirely dropped out 
of the struggle for popular favour. Longman’s, always 
quiet and pleasanfly written, has been dead a year, 
whilst Macmillan’s is now nothing but an advertising 
‘** booklet ’’ for its publishers. The Pall Mall and the 
English Illustrated appear to have completely 
obliterated the last traces of their former character- 
istics. Still, it may gratify many people to know that 
the Strand has just successfully completed its seven- 
teenth year. We are informed that 80,000,000 copies 
have been issued since its inception, and we are, more- 
over, reminded, that if these copies were piled one on 
the top of the other they would reach an altitude of 
474 miles. The journal that furnishes its readers with 
such stimulating matter as this for reflection and com- 
ment need never contemplate the eventuality of failure. 


Lord Stanmore’s committee for oar the con- 
dition of the unfinished decorations in the Houses of 
Parliament has just issued its report. A stronger or 
more capable committee could not have been got 
together, and if it was to the same committee that 
was entrusted the carrying out of the recommendations, 
all would be well. Lord Brownlow, Lord Carlisle and 
Lord Lytton are all well-known connoisseurs of ancient 
and modern painting, and could be entrusted to 
supervise the decoration of any public building; but, 
alas, others will have to be consulted, and the sinister 
suggestion that the other House must be asked its 
opinion does not leave much room for hope. There 
are, it seems, 104 blank spaces to be filled with fresco 
paintings. It would be regarded as “‘un-English” to give 
them all to one man; it would be contrary to the whole 
spirit of the present Parliament. But where are the 
hundred and four English painters capable of the work, 
capable in the sense of knowing the technique required 
for wall painting, or the canvas painting stretched on 
walls, the modern substitute for fresco. The Guildhall 
is a dismal instance; most of the works, true, are 
simply unframed Academy pictures, illustrating definite 
events, but in no way decorating the building. As 
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Academicians are sure to be called in, let us hope that 
it will be either Mr. John Sargent, whose magnificent 
work at Boston makes that city worth visiting, or Sir 
William Richmond, who really knows the subject. 
Otherwise we shall have that restaurant style, of which 
there is already too much at Westminster. 


It is interesting to note that the committee does not 
contemplate the immediate abolition of the House of 
Lords, otherwise it would hardly discuss the decoration. 
The suggestion that appeal should be made to private 
munificence is a little dangerous. Open hands and open 
hearts do not always go with open heads. It is far 
easier to convert someone to a religious dogma than 
to an artistic canon. Bad tasteis inherent, and the con- 
comitant of generosity and moral worth just as much 
as love of advertisement and display. Ruskin sorrow- 
fully confessed that very devout people had seldom any 
taste at all. The virtue of the present House of 
Commons makes us rather despair. Some constituency 
must return a Borgia or the frescoes in the lower 
House will be total failures. 


With the passing of the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill into law yet another “‘ situation ”’ is lost to our 
novelists and romancers. During the past twenty-five 
years innumerable novels have appeared illustrating 
the unhappy situation of beautiful and interesting young 
women loved to distraction by dead sister’s husbands, 
perhaps mated to them, but ostracised by society and 
condemned by the fixed laws of social morality to be 
pariahs and outcasts. Here, of course, was a very fine 
arrangement of affairs for the ingenious romancer. 
Such a disposition of events gave him freedom to 
indulge at will in the most caustic satire or the most 
moving pathos. He could charm and stimulate our 
superior fancies by ironic pen pictures of the conven- 
tional moralists, who obdurately refused to dispense 
the joys and delights of the provincial social circle to 
his persecuted heroine, or he could capture our com- 
passions with the story of a proud and beautiful nature 
suffering unmerited adversity. Moreover, he could 
always «ppeal to a large section of the British novel 
reading public by contending that he wrote in advo- 
cacy of reform, or, as the publishers say, ‘“‘ with a 
purpose.”’ Here was a stock situation, rich in possi- 
bilities of almost every imaginable kind. It has 
departed now, it would seem for ever, and a trusty 
weapon has been snatched from the novelist’s already 
depleted armoury of social conditions. Of course, the 
decease of the old situation has automatically given 
birth to a new one, but it seems doubtful whether the 
new can offer romance adequate compensation. 
Indeed, it appears quite possible that we shall witness 
in the future a deputation of hungry novelists humbly 
petitioning Parliament against the abolition of all legal 
ties between the sexes. 


’ 


The Freethinker is again “‘ freethinking.’’ It quotes 
a phrase from our notes to the effect that ‘“‘ free- 
thought ’’ usually implies quite profound dulness. 
Upon which the Freethinker observes, with its cus- 
tomary smartness : 

For instance, Voltaire, Pain, and Ingersoll—typically dull writers. 
Moreover, there are Algernon Charles Swinburne and Thomas 
Hardy, both highly praised in last week’s ACADEMY—who are so 
terribly dull. bores both Freethinkers. There is even a dull dog of 
a writer called Shakespeare, who, according to the said Algernon 
Charles Swinburne, was also a Freethinker. 

An argument such as this is like some dim, vast 
cathedral ; one must have a guide to relish all its 
beauties. Let us note, then, the exquisite collocation 
in the first sentence—as fine in its way as a flowering 
capital of the fourteenth century. ‘‘ Voltaire, Paine, 
and Ingersoll.’’ Let us stand back a little that we may 





appreciate this gem; let us compare it with other 
(possible) examples in the same kind. ‘‘ Pope, Stephen 
Duck, and N. P. Willis—typically bad poets.”’ Or: 
** Meredith, Marie Corelli, and E. P. Roe—typically 
bad novelists.”’ It would be easy to think of other 
specimens; we might line together, for instance, 
Addison, the Editor of the Freethinker, and the Editor 
of the Jacksonville Eagle as typical journalists; but 
enough has been done for the appreciation of this 
noble passage. 


There is another minor point of some interest 
which students must not wholly neglect: that is the 
conclusion that, because Mr. Swinburne says that 
Shakespeare was a Freethinker, therefore he was a 
Freethinker, and must remain one till time shall be no 
more. THE AcaDemy, playing the part of verger, 
cannot résist pointing its black wand at this charming 
little grotesque, as interesting in its way as the 
drolleries that the old wood carvers loved to cut on the 
underside of the misereres; at the same time we cannot 
fail to admire the Appeal to Authority—coming from 
a paper called the Freethinker. Still, we cannot always 
be consistent; and these be trifles. It is time to come 
to the main design, the whole effect of the Great Argu- 
ment. If we were to say that most opium eaters are 
dull and degraded wretches, it would be terrible, would 
it not, to be confronted with Coleridge and De 
Quincey? If we were to say that madmen are usually 
quite incapable of writing poetry, it would be terrible 
to be convicted of folly by the example of the author 
of the ‘‘ Song of David,’’ and one or two others. Dr. 
Johnson has a parable of a person who views an 
orchard and says that there is no fruit in it. A man 
contradicts him, declaring that he has found two apples 
and a pear! The Freethinker should study Whately’s 
little book on Logic; it is old-fashioned, perhaps, but 
very simple. But in the meantime, considering the 
utter absence of the most elementary knowledge of the 
Art of Ratiocination displayed in the paargraph we 
have quoted—well, we cannot say that our axiom as to 
the profound dulness of most “ Freethought’”’ has 
been disproved by a practical example. 


The other day a gentleman, by name Mr. Row- 
botham, who describes himself as ‘“‘ The Modern 
Homer,”’ favoured the good citizens of Notting Hill 
with a recital of his ‘ great prehistoric poem,’ ‘‘ The 
Human Epic.’’ As advertised, the performance was 
given ‘‘after the manner of the Ancient Greeks,”’ 
whilst ‘“‘ Greek dress, Greek music, and a harp accom- 
paniment ’’ were announced as additional attractions. 
Unfortunately, or perhaps fortunately for Mr. Row- 
botham, he forgot to provide for the occasion “a real 
Greek audience,’”’ in which case we might have been 
able to assess the stimulative values of his work. Its 
effect upon the good ladies and amiable children of 
Notting Hill can only be described as mystifying. One 
good effect was, however, undoubtedly obtained by 
Mr. Rowbotham’s curious entertainment. If any 
amongst his audience had ever read Homer, which 
may be doubted, and reading him had found him at 
most a dull fellow, they assuredly discovered good and 
sufficient reasons for revising their opinion on hearing 
the “ Epic ” of Homer’s very distant descendant. Stiil, 
it is reassuring to learn from the programme of the 
evening that such acute and discriminating judges of 
Epic verse as D. H. Campbell Munro, Esq., Count 
Esterhazy, C. Schroeder, Esq., and P. Fritz, Esq., 
Brazilian Consul, rank themselves amongst the 
*‘patrons and subscribers to Mr. Rowbotham’s 
works.”” Mr. Rowbotham should certainly take his 
‘*Human Epic’”’ to America, where there should be 
always a hearty welcome waiting any person “ slick ”’ 
enough to call himself ‘‘ The Modern Homer.” 
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SONNETS OF THE UNATTAIN- 
ABLE 


I. 


THE NOCTURNE OF EURYDICE 


Dear grey-eyed angel of the dusk that clings 
About us as we go, this twilight dream 
Of tower and bridge and opalescent stream 
Bids thee awhile to fold thy violet wings, 
And listen how the thundrous city flings 
Its challenge to all passions, till they seem 
Only the voice of one imperious theme 
Struck by Love’s hand from Love’s exultant strings. 


Knowing thee near me, still I dare not turn 
To clasp three, starlit phantom of delight, 
Or prove that royal pride of breasts that swell 
Ripe for Love’s touch and most desirable; 
Lest, while my hands towards thine image yearn, 
It fade into the inexorable night. 


TT 


adyvoory Geq. 


Child of the winds and sea, whose vibrant grace 
Hides in the trailing mist and flying cloud; 
To mysteries unapprehended vowed, 

Grudging to earth the glory of thy face, 

Still dost thou keep in some sweet, secret place, 
Ever inviolate from the insensate crowd, 

A temple, where the elect in silence bowed, 

Know thee unveiled and live a little space. 


But never, never to that sanctuary 
My steps may turn; no virginal pale gleam 
Of moonlit marble summon me to greet 
Thy breathing form of ultimate ecstasy; 
Mine but to tear my fetters, and to dream 
Of mute, despairing worship at thy feet. 


IxIoNn. 





SUNRISE IN THE WOOD 


I know a dingle in a leafy wood 
Filled with the fragrance of the perfect May. 
Here the grey trees for centuries have stood 
And Spring wreathes garlands on them new and gay. 
Is there a moment of the shining day 
Fairer than this which sees the rising sun 
Slant the pale yellow of his early ray “ 
On dew-drenched fallows, and the fine threads spun 
By long-legged spimers in the clefts of trees 
Float their light gossamer upon the breeze? 
Here leaps the limber-footed listening hare. 
And here the Cuckoo, blithe and. debonair 
Calls from the willows in the water leas 
Remote, elusive, a thin tongue of air. 


PAMELA TENNANT. 












LITERATURE 
A BEAUTIFUL BOOK 


The Savage South Seas. Painted by Norman Harpy, 
and described by E. Way Exxrincton. (Black, 
20s. net.) 


Is quotation an unfair form of review? If so let 
us sin, for this book is worth quoting from. It speaks 
true words. Here, among all the ties and troubles of 
‘* civilisation ""—the kind of civilisation which means 
small worries, small aims, a small horizon—the call of 
the South Seas is strong to those who have ever 
heard it. 


These islands have a fascination for the traveller that no others 
have, and when once the taste of the free and adventurous life o 
the South Seas has been acquired, there is always a longing to return 
to them which nothing will suppress. Neither stiff joints nor old 
age make one iota of difference, the yearning will not be satisfied 
by_anything short of a eget return. : : 

The deep blue of the sea, the clear, bracing air, the screech of the 
wild sea birds, and the roar of the surf, as it breaks on the reefs, 
are sounds that echo in the memory. To awaken and hear all these 
things is the longing that clings to me. To feel a good ship 

liding through the still waters on the way to the islands; to rise 

rom one’s bunk and through the porthole to catch a glimpse of the 

tugged shores and the dark skins of the natives as they paddle out 
in swarms from the villages to the ship’s side; to hear them calling 
to one another and yelling their greetings to the crew, are things 
which, when once experienced, can never be forgotten, and will ever 
haunt the memory. 


The writing is loose, certainly, but the meaning is 
clear, and to those who know the call, it revives it 
with an insistence almost painful. And in this again, 
taken at random— 

If you can imagine a cloudless sky of a deep blue colour, a sea 
so smooth that not a oe ay is visible, and so clear that you can look 
down into it and see the dark rocks and the sandy bottom, and the 
strangely-shaped fish swimming idly about amongst the bunches of 
seaweed, which wave and curl with the ebb of the tide: and floatin 
masses ot jelly which occasionally double themselves into balls, an 
then become floating masses again. If you can picture all this you 
will have an idea how clear the waters of the South Seas are when 
the sky is cloudless. The hot sun is overhead, and the still air is 
full of a sweet fragrance. Just above you you will see a frigate- 
bird sailing lazily about, and by the sea shore just a faint ripple 
and a line of white show you quaint and picturesque canoes . . . 


Thus Mr. Elkington writes, and this is what we 
have seen, and must long to see again. His pen finds 
a worthy coadjutor in Mr. Norman Hardy’s brush. 
Nearly seventy exquisitely finished water-colour draw- 
ings make the book a feast for the eyes, and might 
well awaken the hunger of the South in those who 
have never seen it. In such a wealth of pictures it is 
difficult to praise one more than another, for all are 
good. But perhaps the pictures of the New Hebrides 
surpass all the others in their wonderful reproduction 
of the atmosphere—not the hard glare of sunlight so 
much as the mysterious greys and blues that seem to 
invade even the clearest light, and to lend it a softness 
all its own. ‘‘ Havannah Harbour, Rathmoy, New 
Hebrides,’’ is a good example, and it also gives some 
idea of the extent and richness of these islands, of 
which Mr. Elkington prophesies that it will not be 
long before they are on a level with the West Indies. 
Another well-lighted picture is that. of ‘“‘Old War 
Canoes, near Malekula, New Hebrides.”’ And the air 
of mystery which clings to these islands still is well 
reproduced in the sketch of the ‘‘ Stone ‘ Demits,’ or 
the souls, with their attendant wooden figures, Male- 
kula Island.”’” Here the sunlight filters through the 
dark foliage, and just lights up the weird wooden 
carved features on the great posts which stand sentry 
over the grey stones, face above face in long rows, 
with their blind, flat eyes and ever-smiling lips. And 
the crafty face of the white-bearded Narak-burner in 
another picture, with his background of tall drums, is 
full of the mystery of a world-wide magic. But of all 
these pictures, the most beautiful is that of ‘‘ The 
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Rapids, Williams River, Island of Eromanga, New 
Hebrides.’’ The broken sky of fleecy clouds, the deep 
blue-green of the tangled vegetation, and the swirling 
white and blue of the waters tumbling over the dark 
stones, combine to present a wonder of realisation. 
Mr. Hardy is as much in touch with his subject as is 
Mr. Elkington. , 

Far different in tone, yet no less successful, is the 
drawing of ‘‘ The Reef near Simbo, Solomon Islands.” 
Here the predominant note is that of sun-bleached 
rocks and broken water, with a strip of deep blue, 
fringed by rich green palms, whose gracefully curved 
stems lie athwart the picture in fantastic lines. We 
could describe each one of the pictures in detail, and 
yet do but scant justice to the beauty of the book, 
which adds to the charm of previous works on the 
same lines from the same publisher that of the scarce- 
trodden path. ‘‘ On the Fringe of a Primeval Forest, 
Simbo, Solomon Islands,”’ gives us a glimpse of that 
path—where daylight becomes twilight, and where the 
patches of blue sky stare like wide open, surprised 
eyes, down into an almost impenetrable gloom of 
green; where smooth boles shoot up into the roof of 
foliage overhead, and twisted branches reach down 
their gaunt fingers to the very track itself; where 
ropes of flowering creeper hang motionless in an air 
so still that the whisper of bare footsteps seems a 
sacrilege likely to wake the grim gods of the place— 
one is near to Nature in the South Seas. 

And if Nature is grim, human nature is grimmer 
still. It would seem as though modern civilisation were 
destined to make little impression on the older gener- 
tion of the islanders. Mr. Way Elkington has some 
plain remarks on this subject, and the upshot of his 
opinion is, briefly, that no one but the missionaries can 
ever have any permanent influence on the savages. For 
them he has nothing but the strongest commendation, 
and though he admits that there have been black sheep 
among them, he makes it abundantly plain that what- 
ever degree of civilisation obtains in the New Hebrides 
is primarily due to the missionaries, and to no other 
influence. And this without in the least attempting to 
discount the force of punitive expeditions, and the 
very necessary sackings and burnings which have been 
undertaken in the suppression of head-hunting. That 
powerful old savage, Ingovo, was beyond the reach of 
missionary effort. Nothing short of the destruction of 
his unique collection of skulls could have made him 
the broken man of to-day—if he be not dead by now. 

The chapters which deal with magic and religion are 
necessarily curtailed, for the practices of the South 
Seas would not read well in detail in those drawing- 
rooms for which this beautiful book is destined. But 
p*rticularly valuable to students of comparative 
religion and magic is the account of the peculiar 
variant of tapu known as hope in the Solomons. 
Roughly speaking, it is a tapu attached to any person, 
place, or thing, at will, and removable for a considera- 
tion—a kind of ‘“ Trespassers-will-be-prosecuted ”’ 
notice. 


A chief’s house and the grounds adjoining it are nearly always 
**hope,”? and only his wives are allowed to go into them, other 
intruders will either die or fall sick. . « Then again, croco- 
diles are in some parts “‘ hope,” and are not allowed to be killed ; 
but in one of the rivers where crocodiles abound a youth was 
killed by them, and the chief took the “‘ hope” off until the boy’s 
father had slain a sufficient number to satisfy his anger, and then 
went back to the ‘‘ hope.”’ 


We could go on indefinitely, quoting and praising, 
but to do so would be simply to repeat ourselves. Let 
us be content with saying in conclusion that this book 
of the South Seas has awakened in us a hunger which 
we had hoped to have stilled for good, and that it is 
the most beautiful of the “ colour books” that we have 
seen, and excels the majority of them by far in the 
excellence of its letterpress. 





THE NEGLECTED PERIOD OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


A History of the United States and its People from the 
earliest records to the present time. By Etroy 
McKenprigE Avery. Vol. III. (Cleveland: 
Burrows Brothers Company.) 


American historians are very busy at the present time, 
and there is beginning to be apparent in their work, not 
only an industry rivalling that of the Germans, but also 
something of that spirit of detachment which is char- 
acteristic of the best French and English writers. The 
conception of Mr. Avery’s undertaking is ambitious, 
he having set out to cover the whole ground of United 
States’ history in fifteen volumes, the one before us 
being the third. Its execution, so far as we are able to 
judge, is thorough, and it does not lack those embellish- 
ments which contemporary taste demands. Portraits, 
autographs, facsimiles of documents and seals, in 
addition to numerous maps and charts, accompany and 
adorn the text, and the reader’s imagination is occa- 
sionally stimulated by illustrations such as pictures of 
Penn’s first house in Philadelphia and Pynchon House 
in Massachusetts, the name of which revives memories 
of Hawthorne. 

The sectional plan of the book, whilst conducive no 
doubt to chronological accuracy and general thorough- 
ness of detail, is somewhat disconcerting to one who 
desires to get a connected view. Some amount of 
grouping is found possible towards the end of the 
volume, but the general effect cannot fail to be some- 
what fragmentary. The full bibliographical appendix 
does not claim to be exhaustive, but will suffice most 
students, who, however, must wait until the completion 
of the work for anything in the shape of an index. The 
period treated in the present instalment, ranging from 
the English Restoration to the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (though in some cases it begins earlier), is 
subdivided at the Revolution and the Peace of 
Utrecht, both of which had an important bearing on the 
American Colonies. The Carolinas, Virginia, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and the New England and Middle 
States (Maryland, New Jersey, Delaware), have their 
annals related severally or in groups, whilst some 
account is also given of the French settlements in 
Canada and Louisiana and of the early French explora- 
tion of the West under Maisonneuve, Laval, Talon, 
Radisson, Frontenac, Marquette, La Salle, and Henne- 
pin. A quaint cut depicts ‘‘ the Murther ”’ (1687) of the 
founder of the great Mississippi colony, and another 
represents the burial of Pére Marquette by the Indians 
of the eastern Michigan shore. 

Two general chapters, dealing respectively with the 
economic and political aspects of British colonial policy 
between the Revolution and 1745, form an exception 
to the separate scheme adopted in the bulk of the 
volume. They are by no means its least satisfactory 
feature. Mr. Avery complains that “‘for nearly a 
hundred years American historical writers habitually 
characterised the British colonial policy of the 
eighteenth century as malicious and tyrannical, but said 
little about what that policy really was.’ It might 
seem hardly necessary to point out to any reader 
acquainted with the elements of economic history that 
it was the universally accepted view up to the days of 
Adam Smith that colonies existed only to be milch cows 
to their mother country. But Mr. Avery, probably 
with good reason, has deemed it necessary to do this; 
and he admits that the British colonial policy of the 
period was “‘ liberal’? when compared with that of 
other countries. Moreover, there were certain 
“mitigating features ’’ in the practice of the “‘ essen- 
tially selfish ”’ system of protective legislation imposed 
by the mother country. It may surprise some people 
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to hear that, not only was a preference given in the 
British market to American over Spanish tobacco, but 
that the growth of the Indian weed in England was 
actually prohibited. ; 

While mentioning other mitigating facts, chiefly of 
a negative nature, the author is, however, constrained 
to remind Prof. Ashley of the weak point in his plea 
for the insignificance of the damage inflicted by Eng- 
lish legislation on American trade—namely, the con- 
fessedly thorough-going suppression of the iron 
industry. As to certain other measures of repression, 
smuggling proved a quite efficient remedy, so that “‘ the 
wrong existed more in principle than in practice.”” If 
it were too much to assert that ‘‘ the colonists had the 
advantages without the burdens of Britons,’’ there were 
at least ‘‘ some elements of truth’’ in the representa- 
tion. 

As regards the political aspect of the relations 
between England and her children, it is equally obvious 
that everything depends also upon “‘ the point of view.” 
The men on the spot naturally demanded and fought 
for the rights of British subjects, as understood by the 
advanced men of the day, whilst the British Govern- 
ment, with equal reason, found it desirable to get rid of 
trading charters and proprietary rights as well as other 
difficulties in the administration and defence of a grow- 
ing but scattered empire. Colonial union was thus, 
during the period under consideration, generally advo- 
cated by European statesmen, but opposed locally, a 
position which underwent a complete reversal after the 
abandonment of Walpole’s policy of letting the 
Colonies alone politically. 

We cannot profess to examine in detail the history 
of each of the separate States or Colonies during the 
three subdivisions of the “‘ neglected period.’’ Gener- 
ally we should say that Mr. Avery’s treatment was 
satisfactory, and might be found useful, though Euro- 
pean students may probably content themselves with 
Mr. Doyle’s work on the English Colonies in America. 
We have detected but one actual inaccuracy—an under- 
statement of Oglethorpe’s age. The American writer’s 
handling of some portions strikes us as hardly ade- 
quate, notably his somewhat perfunctory dismissal of 
“the English view,” stated in its crudest form by Dr. 
Johnson, as to the convict element in the trans-Atlantic 
Colonies. ‘If, two or three centuries ago, England 
did send some of her rogues to America, they came in 
through the ports of no single settlement, and of all 
who thence came hither, some were good and some 
were bad,”’ is a lame conclusion, that adds little to the 
discussion of an important historical problem. 

Not more exhaustive is the way in which Mr. Avery 
disposes of the charges made by ‘ John Fiske and other 
historians ”’ as to participation in buccaneering of the 
capital of South Carolina, or his consideration of 
Penn’s treaty with the Indians; whilst the statement 
that ‘‘ the chief value ’”’ of certain ‘‘ discrepancies ”’ is 
that ‘‘ they illustrate the confusion pertaining to the 
records ’’ of Louisiana borders upon the fatuous. 

We should be inclined, for our part, to doubt whether 
when Charles (the Second) and his Council met to dis- 
cuss New England affairs they were ‘‘ often overawed 
by a moral dignity that they could not comprehend ’’; 
nor do we believe that, at least amongst educated Euro- 
peans, it is ‘‘ the common notion that witchcraft was a 
peculiar New England institution,” though, as Mr. 
Avery reminds us, the superstition certainly had a pecu- 
liar hold upon the descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

Our American historian takes a tolerant attitude 
towards traditionary stories, such as that of Goffe’s 
appearance at Hadley and the hiding of the Connecticut 
Charter. Of the regicide “‘ guardian angel of Hadley ”’ 


he remarks that, “although the tradition of Goffe’s 
meteoric transit is probably a pure romance, it has 
intrinsic beauty, and can do no harm.”’ 


As to the 








charter which was said to have been hid in an oak (not 
blown down till 1856) for two years, a puff of wind put- 
ting out the lights in a most convenient manner when 
the royal Governor, after examining the document, was 
superintending its replacement in a box, we are told 
that *‘ the interesting story’’ has no support in con- 
temporary writing. 

A few “ notes ” of colonial history in various States 
may be caught here and there. hus, in contradis- 
tinction to the approximation to a common sentiment 
to be found in the chain of settlements extending from 
Virginia to Massachusetts, there was an isolation about 
South Carolina, arising from its position bordering 
upon Spanish Florida and its system of government and 
social tendencies imported from Barbados. ‘‘ From 
1665 to 1865 there was no such thing as a county or 
township government of any kind in South Carolina ’’; 
and the idea of a rigid written constitution was firmly 
implanted in the rice colony. North Carolina was once 
described as a land “‘ where they pay no tribute to God 
or Cesar.’”’ One is not surprised to hear that educa- 
tion did not flourish in the State. / 

In Penn’s colony the struggle which raged every- 
where between Governor and people was conducted 
with singular frankness. It was a common thing for 
the Assembly to fix the Governor’s salary and then cut 
off his supplies if he vetoed any popular measure. In 
1709 ‘‘ the Governor was informed that the House had 
voted him two hundred pounds, and that the Speaker 
would present him a bill for that amount when he had 
passed the Acts referred to him’”’; and a brochure of 
50 years later states that ‘‘ every proprietary Governor 
has two masters—one who gives him his commission 
and one who gives him his pay.” 

The right of American juries to find a general verdict 
in libel cases seems to have been settled in America by 
the Zenger case so early as 1735, and Mr. Avery is 
justified in calling the trial ‘‘ prophetic.’’ In the pre- 
liminary trial the alleged libellist’s counsel, having, oc 
constitutional grounds, impugned the commission of 
the judges, one of the latter remarked, ‘‘ You have 
brought it to that point, gentlemen, that either we must 
go from the bench or you from the bar,”’ and clinched 
the comment by disbarring for contempt of court the 
New York advocates! 

In Massachusetts’ history of the early eighteenth 
century a distinguishing feature was financial faction. 
There were those who wanted resumption of specie 
payment, those who demanded the setting up of a 
private land bank with unlimited paper issues, and a 
third party who called for a public bank with restricted 
notes. ‘‘ The triple issue divided families and parishes 
like a civil war.” Moreover there came ‘“‘a great 
fecundity of print.” The venerable Increase Mather 
was astounded at the free handling of public questions 
in the Boston Courant, to which young Benjamin 
Franklin for a time contributed. 

Literature had also made a strong beginning with 
Cotton Mather’s 383 separate writings, fourteen issued 
in a single year, Dummer’s ‘‘ Defence of the New Eng- 
land Charters,” and Wigglesworth’s poem, here termed 
““sulphurous,’”’ and quoted apropos of reprobate 
infants. 

The year 1690 is a notable one in American history. 
It saw the first attempt at a Colonial Congress, the 
object being concerted action against French and 
Indians in the north; it also witnessed Massachuseits’ 
first issue of *‘ colony bills ” or ‘‘ old charter bills,’’ the 
first American paper money; and ere it passed the first 
American paper had appeared—a single issue— 
emanating from Boston. New York was at this time 
smaller than either Boston or Philadelphia. 

Governor Hunter, friend of Addison and Swift, 
seems to have had some inkling of the future, as well 
as a keen perception of the present situation in America. 
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‘* Here is the finest air (New York! ) to live upon in the 
universe; and if our trees and birds could speak, and 
our assembly men be silent, the finest conversation 
also.”” He also tried New Jersey before going home 
finally. The Colonies were at present sucking infants, 
but they ‘‘ would wean themselves when they came of 
age ’’ was his expressed opinion. 


QUEENS AMONG WOMEN 


Queens of the Renaissance. By M. BEREsFORD 
Rytey. (Methuen, ros. 6d. net.) 

THE title thrills and summons up remembrance of those 
great women who came to maturity at the age of 
twelve, and to knowledge and exercise of their power 
at the time when modern women re still uneasy girls. 
The sun of the South worked its benign will on them 
even as they worked their will on life and quietly 
plundered life of what they desired. Many of these 
women have large-eyed, child-like faces, which re- 
semble Filippo Lippi angels; their faces seem to hide 
under a sort of innocent suavity, austerity even, the 
tremendous force of character, the great passions, to 
which their known doings bear witness. Look at the 
effigy of Beatrice D’Este, which is at the South Ken- 
sington Museum. She lies with her hands folded, her 
large eyes shut; her chin is round as her baby brow; 
she has a little nose which would be absurd almost if it 
were not so alluringly sweet. Her face has still in 
death the expression which one is apt to connect, in- 
fluenced by foolish modern conventions, with childlike 
innocence, touched, it is true, by gaiety that is almost 
roguishness, and submissive gentleness. Look at that 
face and think of her tempestuous life: how at twelve 
she was engaged to marry Ludovico, I] Moro, who 
twice postponed the wedding because he was a man 
who loved women and beauty in women, and because 
the girl was overshadowed by the beauty of her sister, 
Isabella, who had married a weak boy, the proper 
Duke, for whom Ludovico was regent; how Ludovico 
eventually married her, almost against his will, and 
then gradually came under the spell of her gaiety; 
how she faced him without fear and made him reject 
the splendid woman, Cecilia Gallerani, his mistress; 
how she helped him in his intrigues, and subdued the 
Venetian counsellors at one visit by her fascination; 
how she hunted and fished and played wild pranks; 
how she luxuriated in gorgeous dresses; how she lost 
Ludovico’s love when she was bearing him a third 
child (Lucrezia Crivelli was too beautiful), how she 
pined and died suddenly, little more than twenty years 
old, and how Ludovico could not bear her loss, but 
gave way to the utter abandonment of grief; his rooms 
were draped in black; he visited her tomb every day 
for seven months until Louis XII. captured him and 
took him away to the fortress of Loches. 

Her stormy life becomes astounding in contrast with 
the peacefulness of her face; for the peacefulness is not 
only the peace of death. But the astonishment is due to 
a misconception, and does not continue in the mind. 
For we in modern times have grown strangely dis- 
torted in our ideas of life, and we are distorted by the 
poison of the Puritan which is in our veins, poison 
which twists features to wryness. Men question and 
haggle with Fate, and are afraid; women wither and 
grow old before their time. Joy is rare, and a vague 
discontent is widespread. But in the days of the 
Renaissance men and women held up the cup of life 
with unshaking hands; they looked at it with laughing 
eyes, and drank down the wine with brave, laughing 
lips. They revelled in life, like children. And it is 
natural and right that these women, with all their 
will and their splendid emotions, should so often have 
the very expression of children. They did not connect 





strength and will only, as we are apt to do, with 
gloomy renunciation. They were always active. 

Even in Catherine of Sienna, that notable saint, 
the renunciation was obscured; it was with her not the 
motive of her life, but only the means to her end. And 
what was her end? It was to spread gaiety and joy. 
Severity she used against herself alone. To others her 
presence, by its complete graciousness, diffused happi- 
ness and strength. 


Miss Ryley has done her work well. She writes 


clearly, and with gusto, though at times she is led 
into being gratuitously ornate. There is little of the 
Puritan spirit in her handling of the six great women 
with whom she deals—that bad spirit which effectually 
mars and sullies any phase of life which its Saurian 
finger touches, but more than on any other phase has 
left its snail’s slime on that triumphant period, the 
Renaissance. But occasionally it crops out, and its 
presence is thrown into unfair prominence by its 
rareness. 

The book is illustrated with photographs which are 
unusually well chosen. Especially pleasant is it to see 
a photograph of the effigy of Gaston de Foix; its 
beauty is memorable, and not so well known as such 
beauty merits. 


THE FOLLY OF THE WISE 


Han-to-Han, otherwise Half-and-Half. By Yotsu ME. 
(Routledge, 6s.) 


Tuts is a foolish-wise book, wise in its matter for the 
most part, altogether foolish in its manner. It pur- 
ports to be a lengthy communication from one Yotsu 
Me, a Japanese exile in Britain, to the chum of his 
youth, Chiu Shin Goki No Suke! The manner of it is 
a broken English, such as was never and could never be 
written by an Oriental—in fact, could only be per- 
petrated by an Englishman masquerading. Occasion- 
ally it is amusing, but such a large dose of it as 295 
pages is wearisome; and, were the matter not so inter- 
esting as it frequently is, Half-and-Half would be 
wholly unbearable. Let us clear up this point 
of funniment before tackling the serious criticism >f 
Kast and West that underlies it. Not infrequently our 
masquerading author hits upon a very happy phrase or 
piece of description. This is a really pleasing picture 
of a defeat—he “killed thirty Koreans, took 
twelve prisoners, caused the remaining enemies not to 
remain.’’ The Stars and Stripes are described as ‘‘ the 
flag of stars and brooklets ’’; the era before Neiji is the 
“‘not-at-home times’; the skulking of cowardly 


séé 


‘Chinese generals is important-engagement-else- 


where’ behaviour ”’; a British mother of many is ‘‘a 
health-picture, surrounded by her six fathoms of sons, 
and about twenty-three feet of daughters ’’; swollen- 
head is—‘*‘ mental elephantiasis in the West produces 
balloon-head ”’; dry-as-dust teachers are ‘‘ book-smell- 
ing tutors’’; and this passage is worth quoting at 
length— 

What horrible punishment to listen, hour after hour, to ‘‘ wound 
up ”’ talker, talking one per cent. good words, ninety-nine per cent. 
green (silly) words, his reasons as five grains of rice hidden in five 
bushels of husk, all rolling out as easily as basket-maker splits 
bamboo, or chattering woman turns spinning wheel, speaker puffed 
up like pigeon, or with one thousand half sheets of notepaper to 


glance at as if containing all germs of wisdom. This is very sad 
affliction to hearers. 


Of the numerous proverbial sayings, these few may be 
given as examples : —‘‘ He that steals money is killed, 
but he that steals a country becomes a king ’’; ‘‘ Life is 
a lighted candle in the wind ’’; and, “‘ Better is a dinner 
of herbs well cooked than charred joints with inwards 
raw. 

But the pity of it is that under a bushel of funniments 
and composite jargon the writer has hidden so much 
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knowledge and not a little of wisdom. Had he been 
better advised he could have written in straight English 
an admirable essay on Eastern and Western politics and 
sociology, which would have been a desirable addition 
to the literature of the East and West. He can think, 
which in these present conventional days is no common 
or mean accomplishment; he has evidently read 
largely, and probably studied carefully from personal 
observation the ways of our allies in the Orient. He 
tells us many home truths, which are too often for- 
— by and still more often unknown to us of the 

ccident. The opening chapters of the book, dealing 
with the connection of Japan with China and Korea, 
are excellent; might almost have been written, so far 
as matter goes, by a Japanese. Here are some words 
of ee ae has learnt many lessons from the 
ways of the West, but “‘ who shall say that the taught 
may not become the teacher? ”’ It may be well, too, 
for us to remember that ‘‘ some treaties are as ‘ danger- 
ous as a pyramid of eggs.’”’ He writes well about 
education here and there, and of Bu Shi Do—‘‘to 
refrain from evil because of Hell’s tortures seems to be 
the Western idea. To refrain from evil because it is 
evil is the Bu Shi Do code.”’ But his allusions to the 
weak points of our examination system are not strength- 
ened by some cheap fooling at the expense of the 
London County Council. Of party political strife he 
says: “‘ Outs and Ins fight for change of positions and 
emoluments,and opportunity to provide for pleasure 
and pains of nations, especially pains to those of 
different cult. This very bad,” in which lies the sting 
of, at any rate, partial truth. 

But the book is most instructive in its dealing with 
the future of the three nations, Japan, China and Great 
Britain, and it should be read by all those who are inter- 
ested in what many of us believe to be the greatest 
question of foreign politics. It is, in short, a wise book 
foolishly written. 





THE LIBRARY TABLE 


Voyages of Famous British Seamen. Selected by 
- ; “a Jounson. (Dent’s English Literature 
eries. 


It is only with a conscious effort that we can recapture, 
and that but slightly and inadequately, the sense of 
strangeness and wonder which prevailed at the time 
when these great Elizabethans went forth so gladly on 
the far waters. For them the sea was a perpetual 
fount of marvels, and the land it tossed them towards 
might hold—why not anthropophagi and men whose 
heads do grow beneath their shoulders? But for us, 
liners and luxury, and many suchlike alliterative bless- 
ings or ills, have meant the loss of wonder or at least 
of much of the occasion of it; and the story of an 
Atlantic or Pacific journey now is seldom more than a 
record of tedious triviality. But with these Elder 
Seamen the sense of wonder was yet present—and 
present to temper, at least, the strong lust of glory and 
spoil. So they remained gentlemen, and in the recital 
of their sometimes childlike and sometimes astute 
adventurousness there is frequent witness to the fact 
that they are still gentlemen. If literature is to be 
“‘taught,’’ it is well that the attempt should be made 
with the aid of such a work as Hakluyt’s “‘ prose epic ” 
as Froude called it. And it is well that those for whom 
the present extracts are intended, should have the 
opportunity of perceiving the existence of high-minded- 
ness together with courage, generosity with audacity, 
in the conduct of their designs, in those whose deeds it 
is now a delight to recall. Nowadays, for Hakluyt we 











have the unimpeachable historians of Carmelite Street, 
and for the grave and weighty record of the Elder 
Seamen, the shrill staccato of descriptive journalism. 

Besides the adventures of Frobisher, Gilbert, 
Hawkins and others of the company of the “‘ spacious 
days,’’ the present volume contains passages from 
Dampier and Cook. 


Bonaparte in Egypt; and the Egyptians of to-day. By 
Hajt A. Browne. (T. Fisher Unwin, tos. 6d. net.) 


WHETHER a residence of thirty years among an alien 
folk in a land of contradictions and inconsistencies 
enables a writer to give a detached impersonal impres- 
sion of men and things, or whether, on the other hand, 
such intimate qualifications are apt to warp the judg- 
ment and distort the critical focus, must always remain 
an open question, depending largely, if not entirely, 
upon the personal equation. Haji Browne makes every 
effort to maintain an impartial attitude, and not without 
success. He is, above all things, fair-minded and just. 
He sees both sides of the medal, and his opinions and 
views are carefully formed after mature consideration 
and deliberation. A philosopher is responsible for the 
saying that the truth is so many-sided that one cannot 
tell the whole of it without contradicting oneself 
several times. The author tells the whole truth, he 
extenuates nothing, and sets down naught in malice. 
His conclusions may be deduced from his remarks on 
Lord Cromer, whose success he suggests was the one 
and only justification of the occupation as far as its 
initiation was concerned. ‘‘In itself the occupation 
was essentially a blunder.’’ Having been undertaken, 
only British pluck and resolution could save it from 
disaster, and even these, without a man like Lord 
Cromer to guide them, would very certainly have 
failed. And again: 


But the Egypt of 1906 is not the Egypt of 1882. A new revolt, 
could we imagine its occurrence, would now bring a party, not an 
individual, into power. There is no man in the country who could 

any possible combination of favouring circumstances establish 


himself as a despotic ruler. 


A concluding tribute to the genius of Lord Cromer 
is not understated : 


For five-and-twenty years he had guided and shaped the destiny 
of the country, and by steady ——, self-sacrificing labour had 
brought it from a condition of esperate disaster to one of stable 
prosperity, such as but few countries enjoy, and none other has 
ever attained in such a brief period of time. 


Of the Egyptian himself the Haji has a deservedly 
high opinion. 

Judged with equity he compares favourably in many points with 
many other men. ess backward than the Spaniard, less bigoted 
than the Portuguese, less fanatical than any other Oriental, not 
embittered in spirit as the Irish Celts, patient in tribulation, long- 
suffering, placable, forgiving, hospitable, honest, and withal one 
who, like Abou ben Edhem, loves his fellow men, there is much, 
very much, in the Eayptias that may well serve to gain him the 
a and goodwill of those who seek to know him as he 
really is. 


The story of Bonaparte in Egypt is excellently told, 
and gives one to understand, better perhaps than any 
other of the many books on the subject, the trend of 
his policy, especially as it was altered and modified to 
suit the exigencies of the situation. The account is 
naturally from the Egyptian point of view, but the con- 
clusions are not unfair, neither are the deductions 
unwarranted. It shows how, not the Moslem only, but 
all Easterns, measure life by a standard irreconcilable 
with that of the European, and when the influence of 
these two causes is put together, a current of thought 
is evolved, native to the Moslem wherever he is found, 
which no outside influence or power can stem or divert. 
This indisputable fact accounts for much in the ever 
present problem of East and West. 
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MANDATUM NOVISSIMUM 


THERE is a certain puzzling question that I often think 
over. It is something like this: Suppose a painter 
coming from his studio, conscious of hopeless failure 
in the picture that was to have been the sum of all his 
art; a writer laying down his pen with the cold convic- 
tion that his ‘‘ great romance”’ is in reality a tenth- 
rate novel; a husband standing by the death-bed of his 
wife. The problem which perplexes me is—would any- 
one of these three be rendered any happier by the 
offer of a dinner at a first class restaurant, with a box 
for one of Mr. Shaw’s plays to follow? Personally, 
I don’t think even the finest consommé would be balm 
in either of these three cases; and so I don’t believe 
Mr. Shaw is right when he says that Poverty is the 
great Evil of Evils, and that if everybody had a pound 
a day for life everybody would be happy. I believe on 
the contrary, that many men with a pound a day could 
be produced who are not at all happy; that it is a 
demonstrable fact that there is no connection whatever 
between money and happiness. I presume, of course, 
that Mr. Shaw means by “‘ money ”’ that which money 
can purchase—comfortable houses, nice. dinners, and 
a month in the Highlands—for the universal consent 
has pronounced the man who loves money for its own 
sake as above all men miserable, 

The fact is, I have been reading the preface to 
‘* Major Barbara,”’ called by Mr. Shaw ‘‘.First Aid to 
Critics.’”” One may pass by the paragraphs which 
show the critics to have been mistaken in deriving that 
which Mr. Shaw calls the Shavian Anschauung from 
“‘ Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Ibsen, Strindberg, Tol- 
stoy, or some other heresiarch in northern or eastern 
Europe.”” The ingenious author sets us right on this 
point, and one feels gratified. There are many people 
who are content to take rather a steep walk from 
Cheltenham up to the hills where the tiny sources of 
the Thames are to be seen; and they remember the 
bubbling wells afterwards when they stand on London 
Bridge and view the mighty flood roll outward to the 
sea. But this information as to Mr. Shaw’s origins, 
though deeply interesting in itself, is not altogether 
to my purpose, which is more concerned with the 
Anschauung itself than with its primal founts. Mr. 
Shaw, of course, is a dangerous subject to handle; I 
am told that he is very fond of jokes, and does not 
always quite mean what he says; still, one must accept 
the written word for what it is worth, and bear the 
inevitable jocularity with the best grace possible. 

I gather, then, that our ingenious author thinks that 
the greatest of evils and the worst of crimes is poverty. 
This is the firm belief of one of the characters in 
‘Major Barbara,’’ but Mr. Shaw speaks of Under- 
shaft’s conviction of this “irresistible natural truth,” 
so with hesitation, I am content to accept this doctrine 
of poverty as Mr. Shaw’s own belief; especially as a 
few pages farther on Mr. Cobden-Sanderson’s plan of 
Universal Pensions for Life is declared to be the solu- 
tion of the industrial problem. Again; we have the 
declaration that any punishment of any kind is a mali- 
cious injury, and an act of diabolical cruelty. An 
instance is given: suppose a burglar broke into Mr. 
Shaw’s house and stole his wife’s diamonds, it would be 
a “‘ monstrous retaliation’’ on Mr. Shaw’s part if he 
got the man ten years’ penal servitude. On the same 
principle we are told that the Anarchist attempt to 
blow the King and Queen of Spain to pieces on their 
wedding day was natural enough, though foolish; 
while, on the other hand, the attempts of the authori- 
ties to arrest the assassin with the view of punishing him 
were “a raging fire of malice,” and the people who 
wanted to catch him were ‘‘ human wolves howling for 
his blood.” And here one must speak out. Mr. S aw, 
who will be after his jokes, gives, as I have noted, a 





formidable list of his literary ancestors. These are 
Charles Lever, a Mr. Ernest Belfort Bax, a Captain 
Wilson (the captain had a very poor opinion of the 
Sermon on the Mount), a Mr. Stuart Glennie, and the 
author of ‘‘ Erewhon ’’—all are little rivulets that have 
gone to feed the great flood called George Bernard 
Shaw. But Mr. Shaw will be jesting. All that dis- 
course of anarchism to which I have alluded, all the 
fun about the Spanish Anarchist and the bomb are 
taken straight out of Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘‘ The 
Dynamiter ’’—a capital book, though Mr. William 
Archer does not like it very much. If I may be 
‘‘ Shavian’”’ for one little moment, if I may for a 
fleeting instant wear the cloak of the prophet, I may 
say that I have not yet attempted to give an eager 
public any insight into the springs and fountains of 
the ‘* Machenian Anschauung ’’—it really looks rather 
well! But—-to be serious—I may say that I have some 
title to speak about ‘‘ The Dynamiter,’”’ because I 
‘‘ conveyed” its manner and methods for a book of 
mine cailed ‘‘ The Three Impostors.”’ I was not so for- 
tunate as Mr. Shaw; the reviewers told me quite simply 
that I had cribbed from Stevenson. It must be so much 
nicer to have an Anshauung, and to derive it from a 
formidable list of heresiarchs. But, as a student of 
‘The Dynamiter,’’ I must reiterate my conviction that 
the poor Spaniard, striking his little blow for the Good 
and the True, trying his poor best to make the earth a 
paradise by inflicting cruel and violent death upon two 
harmless young people, and then flying, poor hunted 
creature, from ‘‘ the wolves howling for his blood ”’— 
all this is pure ‘‘ Dynamiter.”” The Irish-American 
in that moving history. walks through Leicester 
Square, full of old men and small children and nursery 
maids, wondering where he can plant his instrument of 
wholesale death to the best advantage, and while he 
looks out for a cosy corner, he suddenly reflects on the 
fact that the savage hounds of tyranny may even now 
be on his trail, that if his mission were known he might 
be torn to pieces by a cruel and ruthless mob. I think 
he sheds tears; I am sure Mr. Shaw has wept not a 
little over the fate of the ‘‘ fulminating ’’ Spaniard. 
Indeed, as he says, the Spaniards are fond of bull- 
fighting, which, to be sure, is a cruel pastime enough. 
And, of course, if people like bullfighting, it is 
simple reason that their young King and Queen should 
be blown to fragments—and if a few royal servants 
and spectators and poor folk are blown to bits with 
them, why, all the better, as such treatment teaches us 
that we must not be cruel and shut up burglars in nasty 
prisons. Still, I think G. B. S. mig t have mentioned 
R. L. S. Captain Wilson, who didn’t approve of the 
Counsels of Perfection, and Mr. Ernest Belfort Bax, a 
‘‘ ruthless critic of current morality,’’ no doubt sound 
more serious and respectable; but I wish Mr. Shaw 
had not forgotten the poor teller of many tales. 

But we must not wander from our proper field. We 
have seen that Poverty is the greatest of crimes and 
evils, that £365 per annum for everybody would mean 
the Golden Age, that all punishment is wrong—except 
punishment inflicted on innocent people by courageous 
souls. Let it be once more repeated: to ‘‘ fulminate ” 
those who mean only good is natural, and proper, and 
excellent, things being as they are; to send a 
maquereau or a torturer of children to gaol is a horrible 
and inhuman outrage; it is equivalent to decreeing that 
everyone found to be suffering from chicken-pox shall 
be immediately inoculated with smallpox. Let us 
also remember that to teach children: 
that it is sinful to desire money is to strain upwards the extreme 
possible limit of impudence in lying, and corruption in ‘hypocrisy. 
The universal regard for money is the one hopeful fact in our 
civilisation, the one sound spot in our social conscience. Money is 
the most important thing in the world. It represents health, 
strength, honour, generosity and beauty as conspicuously and un- 


deniably as the want of it represents illness, weakness, disgrace, 
meanness and ugliness. . Money is the counter that enables 
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life to be distributed socially : it is life as truly as sovereigns and 

bank notes are money. 

This is, indeed, the new Evangel; here is “ hustle” 
with a halo, with a vengeance! Sancte Rockefeller, 
ora pro nobis; O Blessed Beit, intercede for us; O Holy 
Barnato, pray for us. O all ye holy and blessed 
millionaires, who, despising (with the singular Captain 
Wilson, the vigorous Belfort Bax, the Beatific Butler, 
with -all other adulterating and admirable 
who, despising the joys of poverty, the delights of 
Conformity, the pleasures of submission, all ye who, 
trampling on celestial joys, have gloriously elected to 
trample on the poor, who have amassed enormous 
sums in sound Government securities, in investments 
which nothing can touch, who thinking nought of the 
treasure in heaven have laid up vast treasure on earth— 
all ye blessed ones, intercede for us. 

Then we should Commemorate and Give Thanks for 
all who (after the example of blessed and venerable 
Captain Wilson) despised the meek and humble of the 
earth, who have trodden on the faces of the oppressed, 
who have maintained in the Dialectical Society and 
elsewhere that Great is tne glory of the Upper Dog; 
all good and holy tyrants who have ground the faces 
of the poor to teach them the evil of poverty, all sanc- 
tified manufacturers who have won riches through the 
lives of helpless men and women, and girls and little 
children, all hallowed, glorious, and perfect Americans 
who, despising kings, have made a hell of their own, 
all excellent and worthy Representative Bodies, who in 
the Wonderful Name of Democracy have made a very 
pretty penny out of the People, all Humble and Holy 
Theorists who out of Love of Humanity have mas- 
sacred their thousands, and have realised considerable 
sums by the process—these we commemorate, for these 
do we give thanks. 

Certainly: for money is life. 

It is a glorious Canon, is it not: the Rite of Bernard 
Shaw—the Shavian Liturgy? It is new, it is of the 
twentieth century, it is made for the “‘ salons ’’ of hope- 
less old female idiots who must be putting a finger into 
that. which they do not understand, who, lacking the 
manners of a Hottentot; must be posing as successors 
of the great ladies of the old régime? It is new, cer- 
tainly, for it is very different from the cry of the 
saints under the altar, who know not how long oppres- 
sion and violence and wrong shall be suffered to con- 
tinue, from the praise of a Great Failure that has 
always instinctively issued from all worthy human 
hearts from the beginning of the world. ‘‘ The Lamb 
that was Slain!’’ We-have outgrown all that! Let 
us sing the Successful Financier who has brought it 
off, and liveth in Park Lane, who has decided that 
Poverty is ‘‘ the one thing he will not tolerate.” 

Again: let us say that it is very good. We know 
that poverty is the greatest of crimes and the greatest 
of evils, that all punishment is ferocious savagery, 
that bomb-throwing is as innocent as daisies and lambs 
in spring, that Wealth is Wisdom, that George Bernard 
Shaw does not believe in Gibbets—differing from St. 
Paul in that respect. What is the end? 

Why, in the blessed future, anybody who does not 
see eye to eye with that Anschauung must be sent to 
the Lethal Chamber like a Mad Dog. This is the Final 
Reward of the Non-Conformists in the New Shawru- 
salem : 

It would be far more sensible to put up with their vices as 
we put up with their illnesses until they give more 
trouble than they are worth, at which point we should, with 
many apologies and expressions of sympathy, and some 
generosity in complying with their last wishes, place them in the 
lethal chamber and get rid of them. Under no circumstances should 
they be allowed to expiate their misdeeds by a manufactured penalty, 
to subscribe to a charity, or to compensate the victims. “ane: 

eify 


Not content with the old scapegoat and sacrificial lamb, we 
human saviours and pray to miraculous Virgin intercessors. 


O admirable com- 


O wonderful condescension, 
passions! 


No longer do we send the cruel rascal to 





lutocrats) 


his cell: we suffocate him in the lethal chamber with 
many apologies and expressions of sympathy. Must 
we not all pray that the Kingdom of Bernard Shaw 
may come? How sweet to be poisoned with many 
apologies and expressions of sympathy, in place of the 
cruel savagery of “ forty shillings or a month.’’ 

Frankly, I am tired of all this. Mr. Shaw is, I am 
sure, a very clever man. His dramatic entertainments 
seem, on the whole, the only reason for regarding the 
English stage with the slightest atom of respect; and, 
quite seriously, I think that if he had given his mind 
to the work he might have assumed a high place in the 
company of the great English comic dramatists—with 
Sheridan and Oscar Wilde. Those who are honest 
know the go and come of the English theatre, they 
know how in certain remote days a wild orgie of 
rubbishy plays and of rubbishy criticism rioted on the 
English stage and in the English newspapers. There 
were depths and depths; the frantically idiotic was 
praised by Mr. Clement Scott, and then again Mr. 
William Archer announced that a new heaven and a 
new earth had arrived with thé coming of Ibsen—not 
only as a playwright, but as a prophet of all things. 
One would have reverenced Mr. William Archer, if he 
had not turned out to be the most accomplished 
apologist of the clever fraud—of the box-office “ sub- 
stitute ’’—that has ever existed. Now let it be said 
that Mr. Shaw’s plays are, at all events, intelligent, 
and interesting. They are not a succession of clever 
tricks; but the genuine pronouncements of a genuine 
thinker, who has chosen the dramatic form—without 
much respect, be it said, to the conventions of the 
theatre. It is excellent; and one lifts one’s hat to Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw for his honest endeavour to 
show that the English stage is not, of necessity, the 
cynostre of nursery-maids and of saloon-bar Solomons. 
I remember a far-off night: the late Sir Henry Irving 
had produced at the Lyceum the shameful, putrid, and 
abominable travesty of a noble spiritual legend called 
the Morte d’Arthur. I was sitting, groaning, and 
smoking a pipe, to the scandal of the habitués, when 
there entered two typical first-nighters—the shiny, 
bediamonded, beshirted, ruffians who infest the 
London stalls at a production. 

** Wonderful,’’ said Number I. 

** Admirable,”’ said Number IT. 

‘We come here expecting perfection—and we get 
it,”’ said Number I. 

And they swallowed their bad whiskey at one-and- 
sixpence a glass, which was not so venomous as the 
poison that was being discussed on the stage. We may 
be thankful that to some extent these bad old days are 
over—that it is no longer possible to travesty the 
noblest masterpieces amidst flatulent and universal 
approval, and [I think that Mr. Shaw is one, and 
perhaps the strongest, of the influences that have 
brought about this good result. 

But——tthe fact of having written a play that is not 
a decoction of sro are 62 and whiskey-and-soda is 
not in itself a degree in philosophy. One may even fill 
the Court Theatre and not be in a position to rise 
superior to all the thought of all the ages; though I 
am sure that to fill any theatre is a very stimulating 
and exciting feat. I am not forgetting Mr. Shaw’s 
other achievements; he said some very smart things 
about the Holy Trinity in the Savoy. I know what 
courage this sort of thing needs, and personally I 
think that there ought to be an Order in recognition 
of these daring sallies. Still, there may be some things 
hidden from an Irish Protestant. 

The facts is that Mr. Shaw is simply an ordinary 
case of a man brought up in that horrible travesty of 
religion called Protestantism—only in this especial case 
the man happens to have brains and a heart. In the usual 
run of circumstances these items are missing, and one 





goes into business and subscribes to the Society for 
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the Conversion of the Jews, and builds a factory, and 
lays waste a pleasant country, and enters Parliament— 
and, very likely, professes an enormous enthusiasm 
for the people that one has enslaved. The recognised 
method of showing that one is the people’s friend is 
to say some hard things of the Bishops. Mr. Shaw has 
penetrated beyond this; he sees that a successful manu- 
facturer is, by many degrees, more poisonous than a 
burglar; he sees that the great majority of people are 
poor and wretched, and he concludes that they are 
wretched because they are poor. Here, I think, is the 
deadly error. It is really quite obvious; it is past 
denial. The poor are not inevitably wretched; the 
wealthy are by no means happy because of their 
wealth. Not a pound a day, not a thousand pounds a 
day can make any man a whit happier; for that there 
needs some inward miracle, some process of the spirit 
that is beyond all social systems, that knows nothing 
of aristocracy or democracy, that laughs at poor and 
rich alike. I come back to my original illustration: 
the wounds of the spirit cannot ever be healed by the 
exhibition of a consommé, however artfully prepared; 
and when one has said this, one has answered the 
whole question of the distribution of wealth. It is 
quite true that the meek shall inherit the earth; but 
that does not precisely mean that those who exercise 
the lodger franchise shall be as happy as they who 
dwell in Park Lane. They may be much happier, or 
not nearly so happy. 

One is afraid that the whole Socialist movement 
is vitiated by this monstrous fallacy: that the 
people with big incomes are well off, and therefore 
happy; therefore, everybody should have big incomes. 
Mr. Shaw, of course, who knew a Captain Wilson 
(with a very poor opinion of the Sermon on the Mount), 
is quite certain that everything would be all right if 
only everybody could live in Park Lane—because, then, 
of course, there could be no burglars—but he has really 
lived long enough on the earth to know that the true 
riches are not in having and gaining, but in refusin 
and renouncing. One is sorry for a man of intelli- 
gence who is not aware of the fact that a beggar dying 
in the gutter may be infinitely happier than a million- 
aire of advanced views living in a sham Gothic palace, 
in a country without an Established Church. 

ARTHUR MACHEN. 


SILLY SEASONING—II. 


WHERE do good reputations go when they die? 
Especially literary reputations, which, during the life- 
time of their owners, sometimes longer, have often 
been mistaken for immortality. 

There is ‘‘A New and General Biographical Dic- 
tionary, Containing an historical and critical Account of 
Lives and Writings of the MOST EMINENT PERSONS in 
every Nation, Particularly the British and Irish, From 
the earliest accounts of time to the Present Period,’’ 
published (my copy in twelve large volumes, at all 
events) in 1784. Out of the thousands of most 
EMINENT PERSONS treated of in this book it is safe to 
say that not many score have ever been heard of by 
the most reasonably ill-informed man of to-day. Yet 
they believed themselves irretrievably famous, and were 
believed to be so by the compilers of the dictionary. 
Of course, 1784 is a good while ago, and a mere 
patent immortality could hardly have flattered itself 
it would extend so far as to the present day. But 
Southey died sixty years later, and Martin Tupper’s 
constitution enabled him to survive the Proverbial 
Philosophy till 1889. Mrs. Hemans probably believed 
herself to be a poet until the 16th May, 1835, and 
James Montgomery, in spite of Macaulay’s violent 
efforts to arouse him, only awoke from a similar 
cataleptic delusion as recently as 1854. And these 








worthy persons all had reputations. It was the settled 
intention of their middle-class contemporaries that 
they should be immortal. 

Some literary reputations not only die, but rise 
again. Miss Burney’s, Miss Edgeworth’s, and even 
Miss Austen’s, are all instances. When the present 
writer was a child the reading of these great writers 
was confined to country houses; an allusion borrowed 
from any of them would have passed undetected 
through a middle-class crowd, as a quotation from 
Horace would now. It would have been difficult to 
find a copy of any work of any one of them in an 
bookseller’s shop, unless one were a dealer in second- 
hand obsolete literature. Now every work of all three 
can be seen, in two or three rival editions, on every 
railway bookstall. And, not only that, but they are 
very generally bought and misappreciated. Ruskin 
will provide another example; his reputation will 
presently depart this life, but in the sure and certain 
hope of a joyful resurrection. Always courteous to 
a lady, he may allow George Eliot to precede him, 
staggering under the weight of Daniel Deronda, and 
pene mem in the ponderous equipment of Romola. 
It will need the combined efforts of all the Dodsons, of 
Silas Marner, and Mrs. Poyser to drag her back from 
under the weighty altar-tomb of Adam Bede. 

What is more peculiar than the death of some reputa- 
tions, odder than their revival, is the phenomenon of 
so many of them surviving all the origina grounds 
of them. Outside a narrow literary circle, how many 
people now read Rasselas? And, except Rasselas, 
what does anyone still read of Dr. Johnson? But his 
stertorous literary fame is as audible as ever. Every 
literary person retains a personal sense of the gigantic 
and sombre genius of Swift, and millions of people 
who are not literary at all have an instinctive conscious- 
ness of it; and yet how many even of the fairly 
educated have ever read anything of Swift’s? No 
doubt everybody believes he has read Gulliver’s 
Travels, and most of us are convinced we have read 
the Tale of a Tub, the Argument Against. the 
Abolition of Christianity, and the Battle of the 
Books. But have they? Have we? And if we 
have, is it on them we rest our first assurance of their 
author’s sinister greatness ? 

Is it unfair to say that Johnson’s fame depends now 
on nothing he himself ever wrote, but on someone 
else’s achievement, who has never been accorded the 
tribute of fame at all? Johnson himself would never 
have denied that he was a far greater writer than 
Boswell, or a far greater man; indeed, he would have 
been astonished to hear that his young friend was 
ever to be regarded as a writer at all. Yet but for 
Boswell’s book and Boswell himself Johnson would be 
as interesting, and as important, to-day as the Vanity 
of Human Wishes or his great poem of London. 
Johnson would, no doubt, have been right to refuse 
to change reputations with Boswell, but who would 
not rather have written Boswell’s life of the doctor 
than ali that the doctor has written? No one has 
ever laughed at Johnson’s poetry; it was no part of 
his custom to be laughed at. But people laugh loudly 
at metrical compositions of our own day which have 
quite as much claim to be called poetry. Of course, 
there are fine passages in it, and it is as sonorous in 
places as a bassoon, but London is no more poetry 
than “‘P.T.O.” is prose. Does all this mean that 
Johnson was never entitled to his fame, or that Swift’s 
was exaggerated? Nothing of the sort is meant. 
Though no one ever read again a line of either it 
remains true that they were great men of letters, and 
would be true though they had neither of them 
written even so much for posterity as remains. 

An immense, and not unjust, literary authority may 
rest on a personal achievement in literature lacking pro- 
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portion to it; as in art such influence is not measurable 
by anything actually produced. “I have read,” 
says Emerson, ‘“‘that those who listened to Lord 
Chatham felt that there was something finer in the 
man than anything which he said. It has been com- 
lained of our brilliant English historian of the French 
evolution that when he told us all his facts about 
Mirabeau they do not justify his estimate of his genius. 
The Gracchi, Agis, Cleomenes, an _ others of 
Plutarch’s heroes do not in the record of facts 
equal their own fame. Sir Philip Sidney, the Earl 
of Essex, Sir Walter Raleigh, are men of grect figure 
and few deeds. We cannot find the smallest part of 
the personal weight of Washington in the narrative of 
his exploits. The authority of the name of Schiller 
is too great for his books. This inequality of the 
reputation to the works or the anecdotes is not 
accounted for by saying that the reverberation is longer 
than the eenisdin te , but somewhat resided in these 
men which begat an expectation that outran all their 
performance. The largest part of their power was 
latent.” 

So Rafael and Michelangelo are greater than any 
or all of their works; Shakespeare himself was supreme 
over anything he wrote, and Napoleon more astound- 
ing than any of his campaigns—including that of 
Waterloo. 

Millions of people yield homage to those two painters 
who have never seen any painting of theirs; which 
might be, but is not, the blind idolatry of convention. 
And hundreds of thousands, after seeing their acknow- 
ledged masterpieces, and acknowledging their own 
disappointed expectation of something greater, not 
only retain their homage, but end by finding it 
deepened. So an English child of decently literary 
forbears is aware of Shakespeare’s splendour long 
before he has seen it, and many an Englishman 
remains conscious of it still, though he may have had 
the candour to admit it is beyond his measure. No 
critical knowledge of Napoleon’s episodic littleness 
can shake our certainty of his substantial preter-human 
greatness, and when one is asked, ‘‘ On what, then, do 
you ground your estimate of him?’”’ it is not a mere 
evasion to answer “‘ On himself.” 

The strange result is that fame, in cases like these, 
has the effect of being objective and independent of 
the chance acclamations of posterity. And one feels 
that it would subsist of itself, were mortal man all 
absorbed in a different sort of immortality. Thus it 
seems as if posterity had nothing to do for them, who 
have done everything for posterity. 

The explanation lies in our appreciation of the fact 
that character is larger and deeper than any mere 
expression of it; the latter is accidental, while the 
former is substantial. The character of Titian as a 
colourist far out-reaches any particular evidence of it 
supplied by any particular painting of his, or by 
all of his paintings together. All the Van Dycks 
at Wilton do but illustrate, not prove, the super- 
eminence of their author as a_ portrait-painter. 
And Velasquez is supreme, not in any one of his repre- 
sentations, but in himself. 

Thus, too, the true elevation of a poet is not easily 
to be calculated, by taking his highest utterance and 
comparing it with the highest of some other poet. Nor 
even by attempting to average his general bulk of 
excellence as opposed to that of rivals. This has 
constantly been tried and always with the result that 
truth has eluded any such traps for catching her. The 
greater the poet the more ineffectual is the method; 
for the more sublime is he the more will he transcend 
any such effort to pin him down to instances or 
estimates. . 

This is true of sanctity as of all other eminence. 
Of the greatest saints is Cardinal Newman’s saying 





most clearly -verified that ‘‘ All the actions of all the 
saints were not always saintly.”” Their sanctity was 
a quality, not an attribute, and lay deeper than its 
evidences. That is why the lives of saints, written, as 
a rule, by those who were not saints themselves, are 
so generally unsatisfactory and inconclusive to the 
unsaintly. The instances produced are futile or jejune, 
trivial, and often irritating. Yet the common-sense 
of the Church has appreciated what the biographer has 
spoiled, and the Poor Man of Assisi retains a fragrance 
that the hagiologist has failed to dissipate. The 
exquisite gifts of character are too fine to be caught 
in the mesh of any net woven of a mere string of facts, 
or quotations of sayings. Yet the character is so 
definite, so perfect, and so irresistible that the saint 
is revealed through all the tangled stupidities that have 
tried their best to hide and smother it. 


Joun Ayscoucu. 





HAZLITT: A REMINDER 


In a characteristic essay on Charles Lamb, Mr. 
Augustine Birrell delivered himself of the opinion that 
a man might “live like a gentleman for a twelve- 
month” on the ideas of Lamb’s contemporary, 
William Hazlitt. This statement, though vivacious, is 
open to some slight amendment. However, we may 
say, although a man could not live like a gentleman 
on Hazlitt’s ideas, which were not always gentleman- 
like, he could easily contrive, by their help, to pass 
very creditably as a person of originality and shrewd- 
ness. For Hazlitt had ideas: ideas on everything and 
everybody. Indeed, his mind was like a too generous 
vine, in positive danger from the excessive prodigality 
of its own productiveness. The wonder is that so 
fruitful a vintage is so seldom sampled by a generation 
which borrows ideas as readily as it does emotions. 
Yet it is an indubitable fact that, whilst editions of 
Lamb’s works and books about Lamb descend like a 
deluge from the publishers’ counters, Hazlitt is com- 
paratively little read, especially by the younger genera- 
tion. Perhaps his character is in a large part responsi- 
ble for this unmerited neglect. He possessed, we are 
told, a sullen and tempestuous nature. He believed 
little in man and less in woman, and as an essayist 
in friendship was not always felicitous. His heart 
was lacerated, and, it seems, bled in public, but 
giave-dust staunches the deepest wounds, and if 
Hazlitt in the flesh was less gentle than Elia, embit- 
tered and turbulent in his moods, it matters nothing 
to us who live to-day. His work remains our rightful 
heritage, and would repay the young reader’s close 
study and application. 

In the first place, he makes slender demands of his 
reader. He asks from us neither remarkable erudi- 
tion, nor the possession of abnormal or preponderating 
sympathies. All he requires is an earnest attention 
and lack of bias. His style is dynamic, violent at 
times, but always pregnant with originality and 
thought. He can say nothing unnecessary, and his 
critical writings are compendious. His sentences are 
forked with lightning, and either blast or illuminate. 
He can enliven his pages with an agreeable fancy, 
but his wit is often mordant and double edged. Every 
phrase has its purpose, and passage succeeds passage 
astonishing by its fertility and productiveness. The 
ore is always forced to the surface. ' 

This style of composition makes a perfect vehicle 
for the personal expression of an author who was so 
fiercely in accord with the tragic passions in all their 
old and naked gradeur. It moulds no object to its 
private purposes; at times even benumbs in its marble 
moods, but, on the other hand, answers like a nerve 
to the touch of genius. Hazlitt could acclaim as 
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mightily as he could condemn, and his praise has all 
the precipitous gush, throb, and energy of natura! 
rapture. Nothing here is laboured, contrived, or arti- 
ficial; nothing is inflated by windy rhetoric or burdened 
by false conceits. The ego is always suppressed. 
When Hazlitt rhapsodises on Macbeth or Lear it is 
not because he wishes us to observe the dazzling facets 
of his own uncommon intellectual powers, and judges 
an apotheosis of Shakespeare a likely exercise for the 
exhibition of the same, but rather because his appre- 
hension of Shakespeare’s inherent genius is so vivid, 
literal, and heart-felt, that utterance breaks from him 
in a stormy torrent. He has felt every word that he 
says, for a love and understanding of genius with 
Hazlitt is neither a pose nor a pastime, but a part of 
being. It is, speaking without hyperbole, a sacred 
wine that has become confused with the hungry cur- 
rents of his blood, and as such excites the throb and 
the rhythm of his pulses. And one of Hazlitt’s finest 
attributes is a power to infuse something of this same 
enthusiasm into his readers. No one of commou 
intelligence can remain unaffected by Hazlitt’s splendid 
praise. We are bound to see in a great measure what 
Hazlitt saw, for he can drive his thought through the 
most opaque brain. When the rapier fails to prick 
our intelligence he has brawn enough to wield the 
mallet, and these are not his only weapons. By one 
means or another he will find a way to drive his 
meaning home. Thus, in contrast to some modern 
authors, he uses imagery only as it tends to a better 
comprehension of his subject, and in this he is 
generally happy, having always at his command a 
striking figure to illustrate or clarify the intent. He 
can employ antithesis almost as easily as Sir Thomas 
Browne. 

When he is profound he is the most simple, and in 
saying this his merit is assessed at its proper valuation, 
for an author who makes the profound appear the 
obvious is a genius, whilst he who inverts the process 
may be acknowledged to possess talent, but no more. 
Some of us nowadays profess a weakness for an 
obscurity of style, and see cleverness into anything 
that is tortuous and involved; yet nothing should 
transcend verbal expression. But as we are still 
merely stammerers, it is better, perhaps, that only 
such residue of our thoughts as has taken precise form 
and colour be translated into words. This was 
Hazlitt’s belief, or, at any rate, his practice. He 
writes only of what he has a proper understanding, 
and of everything that engages his active interests he 
has a personal conception clearly formulated and 
strongly defined. And Hazlitt, at least to my think- 
ing, 1s as a critic seldom wrong. His conceptions 
are always based on a substratum of sanity and truth. 

It is, in fact, hard to find a more profitable author, 
and this in more senses than one. The tyro will find 
in him an admirable royal road to a just appreciation 
of the poets, dramatists, novelists, and essayists. He 
will be shown the primal elements of tragedy and 
comedy, humour and wit. 
wide and varied, and Hazlitt scoops a smoking heart 
out of every subject. He either flings it at us con- 
temptuously, exclaiming in spirit: ‘“‘See! Of such 
stuff are your idols fashioned! ’’ or, more often, holds 
it aloft and compels from his audience an immediate 
obeisance. If there is a spark of real life in anything 
Hazlitt is drawn to it as by a magnet, but he burnishes 
no false lamps. Counterfeits will not pass with him, 
and nobody wears a mask of excellence that does not 
melt before his wrath. He never toys with, or elabo- 
rates, a subject like Charles Lamb, or writes round it 
like De Quincey; and this very directness of method 
may, in some measure, account for his comparatively 
small circle of readers to-day. That a large section 
of the more cultivated reading public show him indif- 
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ference is undeniable. So much is admitted by Mr. 
Birrell, who in his ‘‘ Lamb Essay,’’ remarks: 

Men still continue to hold aloof from Hazlitt, his shaggy head 
and fierce scowling temper still seem to terrorise, and his very books, 
telling us though they do about all things most delightful—poems, 
pictures, and the cheertul playhouse—frown upon us from their 
upper shelf. From this it appears that would a genius insure for 
himself immortality, he must brush his hair and keep his temper; 
but alas ! how seldom can he be persuaded to do either. 

The temper of authors in general does not always 
make for profitable study, but certainly lesser men 
than Hazlitt have fought shy of the barber and been 
forgiven. Why not Hazlitt? RANDAL CHARLTON. 





A TOUCH OF WHITEWASH 
ANOTHER CASE OF BECK 


Hap Pepys written for posterity he would probably 
have had something more to say about Lord Sandwich’s 
visit to Chelsea, something that would have done more 
for the fascinating Miss Betty Becke’s reputation than 
to leave it at the mercy of ruthless commentators, who 
have magnified into a scandal the diarist’s hasty 
opinions on what he had been told by gossips, and 
overlooked facts which it is but bare justice to Miss 
Becke to call attention to. 

That Lord Sandwich’s quarters in Chelsea were a 
lodging-house, and that his hostess’s daughter was no 
better than she should have been, is the most favourable 
version of the story as generally accepted,. instead of 
which the real facts show that he was what might now- 
adays be called a “‘ paying guest ’’ in a country house 
that belonged to one of the most respectable families 
that gave Chelsea its good character in a bad age. 
In 166. , the date in question, there were no such things 
as lodging-houses in Chelsea, as we now understand 
them—or even at all. The only streets with continuous 
rows of houses were Church e and the Waterside, 
while the rest of the houses, great or small, were in 
the hands of people of whom something is known, 
and it is therefore impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that Mrs. Becke, with whom Lord Sandwich lodged, 
was no other than a Mrs. Bex, the wife of John Bex, 
a merchant, whose daughter, the fair Betty, became 
some years later the wife of a reputable citizen named 
Thomas Lowndes. 

With Pepys’ vituperation of the young lady we need 
not much trouble ourselves for the present, merely 
observing that all the evil he said about her was hear- 
say. What is more to the point is his actual experience 
of the house and its inmates, which makes a very 
different story. It was on the 29th of April, 1663, that 
he recorded his first visit to the house, thus: —‘‘ To 
Chelsea, where we found my Lord all alone at a little 
table with one joint of meat at dinner; we sat down, 
and very merry talking and mightily extolling the 
manner of his retirement, and the goodness of his 
diet, which was, indeed, so finely dressed, the mistress 
of the house, Mrs. Becke, having been a woman of 
good social condition heretofore, a merchant’s wife, 
and hath all things most excellently dressed, among 
others her cakes admirable, and so good that my 
Lord’s words were they were fit to present to my 
Lady Castlemaine.” 

First impressions, at any rate, were favourable 
enough, and there is nothing so far to justify even a 
suspicion that Mrs. Becke’s establishment was not all 
that it should have been. A second impression goes 
further, and confirms the idea that Lord Sandwich 
had found a very delectable retreat in every possible 
way. This was on the 27th of May. ‘‘ Walked to 


Little Chelsea, where I found my Lord Sandwich with 
Mr. Becke, the master of the house, and Mr. Creed 
at dinner, and I sat down with them, and was very 
merry. After dinner (Mr. Gibbons being come in also 
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before dinner done) to musick; they played a good 
fancy, to which my Lord is fallen again, and says he 
cannot endure a merry tune, which is a strange turn 
of his humour after he has for two or three years 
flung off the practice of Fancies and played only 
fiddlers’ tunes.” 

Here we have a very pleasant little company: Lord 
Sandwich, lately recovered from his indisposition; 
Mr. Bex (as I shall assume), the retired City merchant ; 
Pepys and his worthy friend, Creed; while the ‘‘ Mr. 
Gibbons ”’ who joined them could have been no other 
than Christopher Gibbons, the son of Orlando, whom 
King Charles recommended for the degree of 
Mus.Doc. in a letter written with his own hand. 
Gibbons, it may be mentioned, was no stranger in 
Chelsea, as is testified by Aubrey in his account of 
Sir John Danvers’s house, which stood on the site of 
the present Danvers Street. ‘‘ Sir John was a great 
lover of Musick,’”’ he writes in some notes on Wilt- 
shire, “‘ and especially of J. Coperario’s Fansies, which 
were for a sagbot, a violin, and an organ, equivalent 
to five parts. These were performed by Christopher 
Gibbons, his organist (since Doctor) . . . that was 
sagbuteer (and his Butler) to King Charles I., and 
a nt Madge (his valet de chambre), violinist. 
The House [at — is vaulted all underneath, which 
meliorates the sound of the musique, and these 
musitians having played their fansies so often, and 
being regulated by Kit Gibbons, they made the best 
Harmony that ever I heard.’’ 

Little Chelsea, where Mr. Bex lived, was a name 
given to a dozen or two houses that straggled along 
on either side of the Fulham Road, between what are 
now Park Walk and St. Mark’s College grounds. 
Mr. Bex’s house was a little to the west of the imposing 
workhouse that now occupies the site of Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s house. 

It is not until August that we hear anything more 
of Chelsea, but by this time the apple of discord has 
been dropped among the party, and Pepys receives 
the first intimation of the gossiping story that so 
exercised his well-regulated mind. His informant is 
Mr. Howe, who came to see him about business, ‘‘ and 
he and I had a great deal of discourse about my Lord 
Sandwich, and I find by him that my Lord do doat 
upon one of the daughters of Mrs. [Becke] where he 
lies, so that he spends his time and money upon her. 
He tells me she is a woman of a very bad fame, and 
very impudent, and has told my Lord so, yet, for all 
that, my Lord do spend all his evenings with her, 
though he be at Court in the daytime, and that the 
world do take notice of it. . . . In fine I perceive my 
Lord is dabbling with this wench, for which I am 
sorry, though I do not wonder at it, being a man 
amorous enough, and now begins to take the liberty 
that he says everybody else at Court takes.” 

This opinion, be it noted, is come to by the irre- 
proachable Pepys on the testimony of a single 
informant. But, having made up his mind on the sub- 
ject, it is not surprising to find him listening to further 
gossip to the same effect from Mr. Moore. Amongst 
other he records: ‘‘I am told this morning of strange 
dotages of his upon the slut at Chelsea, even in the 
presence of his daughter, my Lady Jean, and 
Mrs. Ferrers, who took notice of it.’’ 

_ In September, besides deploring the scandal that 
is about, he mentions “his carrying her abroad, and 
playing on his lute under her window, and forty other 
poor sordid things, which I am grieved to hear.’”’ His 
anger kindles, and at last he writes a serious letter 
to his Lordship, in which (on hearsay alone) he makes 
the gravest and most specific charges against the house 
and its inmates. It is on these charges alone that 
Miss Becke’s reputation has been shattered, and her 
fair fame and that of her peculiarly respectable family 








so blurred that some living members of it have some- 
what resented my identification of Becke with Bex. 
But when we look into the matter what do we find? 
My Lord, when discussing the matter with Pepys, 
‘did assert the civility of the people of the house and 
the young gentlewoman for whose reproach he was 
sorry ’’; while Pepys, when pressed to give the sources 


of the scandalous stories he had heard, could only 
enumerate ‘‘a maid servant that I kept, who had 
lived at Chelsea School; Mr. Pickering touching the 
young woman, and also Mr. Hunt in Axe Yard, near 
whom she lodged.” 

That Lord Sandwich had behaved somewhat indis- 
creetly is probable, and that he had compromised the 
young lady very evident; but that Miss Becke and 
her family were outside the pale of respectable con- 
sideration cannot for a moment be supposed, when 
we find that in June of the following year Lord Sand- 
wich had actually put his own two daughters to lodge 
there. Gossip, however, did not stop this, and the 
foolish Pepys records it (June 8th, 1664): ‘‘ With Creed, 
talking . . . . of my Lord going so often to Chelsea, 
and he without speaking much (!) do tell me that 
his daughters do perceive all, and do hate the place 
and the young gentlewoman there, Mrs. Betty Becke, 
for my Lord, who sent them thither only for a disguise 
for his going thither, will come under pretence to 
see them, and pack them out of doors to the Park 
[the 40 acres that was lately called Elm Park] and 
stay behind with her; but now the young ladies are 
gone to their mother at Kensington.” 

For shame, Pepys, for being perverted by this sneak- 
ing Creed! But you have somewhat atoned for it in 
your next entry, which records a party at Dean 
Hodges, the Rector of Kensington, where Lady Sand- 
wich was staying with her daughters: ‘‘ Much com- 
pany came hither to-day... . and, above all, 
Mr. Becke, of Chelsea, and wife and daughter [the 
keeper of a disorderly house and their slut at the 
Dean’s party!], my Lord’s mistress, and one that 
hath not one good feature in her face, and yet is a 
fine lady of a fine taille and very well carriaged, and 
mighty discreet [Howe had called her impudent]. I 
took all occasion I could to discourse with the young 
ladies in her company to give her occasion to talk, 
which now: and then she did, and that mighty finely, 
and is, I perceive, a woman of such an air as I 
wonder the less at my Lord’s favour to her, and I 
dare warrant she hath brain enough to entangle him. 
Two or three hours we were in her company, going 
to Sir H. Finch’s garden and seeing the fountain and 
singing there with the ladies . . . . very well pleased 
with my day’s work, and, above all, that I have seen 
my Lord’s mistress.” : 

This of itself is enough to clear Miss Becke’s 
character, but what follows is still more significant— 
namely, that the only other mention of the matter, 
on the 20th June following, is a further piece of stupid 
gossip related by Creed about Lady Sandwich’s 
emotion on accidentally meeting Miss Becke, to which 
dear old Pepys, now in his proper senses, adds: ** This, 


if true, were strange, but I believe it not.” 
RANDALL DAVIES. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE AND THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 


O! Liberté, comme on t’a jouée! 


During the recent proceedings against the partisans 
of women’s suffrage, it was almost inevitable that at 
least one of the prisoners should have given utterance 
to a more or less correct English version of the last 
recorded words of Madame Roland. The misquota- 
tion of great sayings on unworthy occasions is always 
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irritating. But, in this instance, the misapplication of 
a noble quotation is as nothing compared with the 
blunder of raising the ghost of Madame Roland in 
the cause of women’s suffrage; for the only occasion 
on which that remarkable woman expressed an opinion 
on the subject she unequivocally disavowed the whole 
movement. 

“Do not imagine,’’ she wrote to her friend Bosc, as 
early as July, 1784, ‘‘ that I deceive myself as to the 
privileges which we (women) can fairly demand, or 
as to those which you can reasonably arrogate to 
yourselves. I believe (I will not say more firmly than 
any woman, but at least as firmly as any man) in the 
superiority of your sex. In the first place, you have 
the strength, with all that results from it—courage, 
perseverance, broad views, and great talents. It is 
for you to lay down the law in politics, as it is for you 
to make the great discoveries in the sciences. Govern 
the world, change the surface of the earth, be proud, 
masterful, clever, and wise; you are all that without 
us, and for this reason it is just that you should 
dominate over us. But, without us, you could not 
be virtuous, loving, lovable, or happy. Keep, then, 
the power and the glory; we women reign only in the 
moral sphere, and we desire no other sovereignty than 
to be enthroned in your hearts. For my part, I shall 
never ask more than that. I am often grieved to see 
women dispute with you privileges which become them 
so ill. Even the name of author, however insignificant 
it may be, seems to me ridiculous in them. Whatever 
facility we may be said to have in some respects, it is 
never for the public that we ought either to acquire 
knowledge or to cultivate our talents. To make the 
happiness of a single person and the bond of many, by 
the charms of friendship and virtue: that is the pre- 
rogative of our sex, and I cannot imagine a more 
glorious destiny. I beseech you let us have 
no more vain regrets; let us cease from this fruitless 
strife; let us live together in peace.”’ 

Madame Roland, then, had little sympathy with the 
movement for woman suffrage, which at that time 
occupied at least as prominent a position in the political 
outlook as it does to-day. The only réle in the sphere 
of politics which she thought becoming to a woman 
was the passive one of inspiration. We must admit 
that the part served her turn very well. However 
great the triumph of their cause may be, it is extremeiy 
problematical whether even the wisest and the boldest 
of the woman suffrage leaders of to-day will attain, 
by agitation, to a tithe of the political influence which 
Madame Roland exercised as the Muse of the Giron- 
dist party. On their fall, her enemies paid eloquent 
testimony to her power by imprisoning her before they 
attempted to arrest either her husband or any of his 
political friends. She was one of the purest and 
noblest figures which the French Revolution brought 
to light, and yet it cannot be denied that her influence 
was disastrous to the Girondists. 

Few characters in history are more remarkable than 
she for the faculty of cool, unbiassed judgment of 
men and affairs. Whilst her friends and her foes vied 
with each other in proposing vain expedients, her 
clear vision pierced to the root of the evil in the 
political institutions of her time, and she was one of 
the first to perceive that the monarchy in France was 
past praying for. Yet she, who, almost alone among 
her contemporaries, read the cryptic soul of a 
Dumouriez like an open book, and saw murder in the 
heart of the ever-smiling Robespierre, calmly states 
that one had but to look at Danton’s face to be con- 
vinced that he was a monster of iniquity. And on this 
first impression, which she never took the trouble to 
examine, she deliberately poisoned the minds of her 
friends, by every means in her power, against the 
one man who could and would have saved them. She 





alone was responsible for the alliance between Danton 
and Robespierre. 

During the years immediately preceding the Revolu- 
tion the question of women’s suffrage continually 
occupied the attention of the public. The movement 
received fresh impetus in 1788, when Condorcet took 
up the cause. In that year, when sketching a plan of 
social and political reform, he publicly demanded that 
women should be allowed to participate in the election 
of representatives. Even then the idea was no novelty. 
Although the position of women, under the ancien 
régime, was little removed from slavery so far as civil 
rights were concerned, yet political rights were not 
altogether denied them. Women proprietors of a fief, 
for instance, were allowed to take part in the election 
of the provincial and municipal assemblies. The same 
rights were extended to them in the elections to the 
States-General, and many deputies of the clergy and 
nobility owed their seats in that assembly to feminine 
votes. 

From the year 1789 onwards, there was a strong 
feminist movement, which manifested itself in a steady 
fire of petitions and brochures, maintained almost 
exclusively by feminine hands. Seeing that the men 
preserved an irritating silence under their assaults, 
the women were contemplating a more drastic manner 
of urging their claims, when the outbreak of the 
Revolution provided them with an opportunity of pro- 
ceeding from words to action. Henceforward, women 
took a prominent part in all the great events of the 
Revolution. Many assisted in the municipalisation of 
France in 1789; some fought the battles of their sex 
in the political salons; whilst the deeds of others at 
the taking of the Bastille, and in the innumerable 
insurrections of the period, are written in something 
redder than water. For these services the Municipality 
of Paris, in 1790, decorated a large number of women 
with medals. 

When, therefore, Condorcet again took up the cause 
of women’s suffrage in 1790 he was in a position to 
open the campaign in far more aggressive language 
than he had previously used. His article, Sur l’admis- 
sion de la femme au droit de cité, was practically a 
feminist manifesto, and caused a great sensation. ‘rhe 
question was hotly debated in the journals, the salons, 
and in the clubs, with the result that, before the end 
of the year, one of the great political societies openly 
adopted the philosopher’s views, and published a 
feminist discourse by Madame Aelders, who had 
already founded and federated a large number of 
women’s patriotic clubs in every part of the country. 

But the agitation was little to the liking of the ruling 
democrats, and one of them proposed, cynically 
enough, that these ‘‘ sterile societies’? should be 
abolished in favour of ‘‘the more fertile revolutionary 
association of men and women.’’ The movement, 
however, made steady progress during the course of 
the Revolution. ‘‘ Madame,”’ said Napoleon to one of 
its leaders; ‘‘I do not like women to meddle in 
pelitics.”” ‘‘You are quite right, General,” she 
replied, ‘‘ but in a country where they cut off women’s 
heads, it is only natural that they should want to know 
why.” Joun RIVERS. 


FICTION 


The Privateers. By H. B. Marrziott-Wartson. 
(Methuen, 6s.) 








Tue American millionaire with his smartness and his 
tiresome catchwords threatens to become a nuisance 
in the present-day novel; but in Mr. Marriott-Watson’s 
story he is the right man in the right place. Without 
one or two of them this modern romance in the style 
of the Middle Ages would be too farcical for serious 
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consideration. Here are rival American speculators 
who wage active war upon each other on the high 
seas, entirely without scruples as far as the reader 
can understand, but obeying some unwritten laws of 
their own. They fight, not for the love of a lady, but 
for supremacy in a deal in railways, and for possession 
of Sylvia Lovell’s future millions. Sylvia, unconscious 
of her commercial value, is about to be married to 
Alston, the first American in the field, when she is 
stolen from her mother’s house by his rival and carried 
on board his yacht. Swift to the rescue flies Alston, 
and Kerslake, of the Navy, with a design of his own, 
and the struggle grows fast and furious for the pos- 
session of Sylvia, one of the most ill-used and also one 
of the least interesting heroines ever encountered in 
fiction. Remembering the charming bevy of fair 
ladies, nimble of wit, quick at fence in ‘‘ The Mid- 
summer’s Day Dream,” the dull and foolish Sylvia is 
a constant source of amazement. Forcibly abducted, 
held to ransom in an old castle in Brittany, whence 
she escapes in night attire with the gallant sailor, she 
is bundled into and out of boats, sees men shot and 
drowned, is dragged up the face of a cliff by means 
of a rope, and finally suffers the horrors of shipwreck, 
not to mention a hundred small indignities, and all 
she can find to say to her tormentors is ‘‘ Oh, I want 
to go home! ”’ But this is a man’s tale, a fight to a 
finish between unscrupulous rivals; woman counts only 
as a valuable asset in their affairs. ‘‘ The Privateers ”’ 
is a lively, vigorous piece of work in which the author 
has allowed his imagination to run riot, he is almost 
too prodigal of sensation; there is no lull in the battle, 
no rest from its insistent clamour. The story is well- 
planned and ably engineered, but there is too much 
of everything; if the author had been less generous, 
the reader could follow these extraordinary happen- 
ings with equal pleasure and considerably less fatigue. 


Gotty and the Guv’nor. By ArtHuR E. Copprne. 
(Grant Richards, 6s.) 


Tuts is Mr. Copping’s first book which we have had the 
pleasure of reading—if, indeed, it is not the first book 
he has written. In Mr. Copping we welcome a gentle 
writer—an altogether more important person than the 
gentle reader of conventional address—and ‘‘ Gotty 
and The Guv’nor”’ is the most pleasing, amusing 
novel that it has been our duty to read for many 
months past. It is a genial light story, unstrained, 
effortless, wholly delightful and without alloy. The 
charm of such a book is the greater by contrast with 
the bulk of modern novels whose writers are for ever 
indulging in contortions and distortions to display their 
own cleverness. Just in the opening chapter of 
“‘Gotty and the Guv’nor ”’ there is perhaps a certain 
stiffness in the writing, but this speedily passes into 
an easy flow of unaffected humorsome narrative. It is 
the record of the ‘‘ Guv’nor’s’’—a middle-aged busi- 
ness man—purchase of a fishing bawley at Leigh and 
the holiday cruise that he makes in it along the south 
coast to Cornwall. Gotty is the Thames fisherman— 
thick-headed, but shrewd and entirely captivating, 
learned in the waters of the lower Thames but nobly 
ignorant of even the English Channel, who becomes 
skipper of this boat, the bawley Betty L. O. 96. The 
elderly Rawson, who is shipped as mate, and perpetu- 
ally recalls his former glory as captain of a racing 
yacht, is another delightful character-sketch. His suc- 
cessor in the working of the craft, Cole of Folkestone, 
is as simple and pleasing. Take old Ben, whom Gotty 
introduced as ‘“‘a man what ain’t never eaten any 
butter.” Take Gotty’s own practical thanks to an offer 
to pay a police-court fine with which he was threatened. 


“* Thank you,” he said heartily: ‘‘only_iook *’ere—if it’s forty 
shillings or seven days, that’s more’n what I am arnin’ —if it don’t 





come out so much as five and twenty shillin’s a week, then I’d take 
it kindly ter ’ave the fine paid. Only you see if it works out more, 
we’d only be throwin’ money away.” 

The humour of this book is the humour of character, 
not the humour of catastrophe or of the school of 
““The Three Men in a Boat.’”’ Take as a piece of 
natural impressive narrative the run of the bawley with 
bare poles from Plymouth to Folkestone in front of the 
howling gale. It is a bit of description, so simple and 
sincere, that any writer might be proud of it. Nor must 
we forget Mr. Will Owen’s numerous and delightful 
illustrations. This association of artist and author has 
led some critics, we have noticed, to compare Mr. 
Copping with Mr. W. W. Jacobs, but Mr. Copping 
has his own story to tell and he tells it in his own way. 
In so far indeed he has literary ancestry, he is the 
descendant of F. R. Stockton. In its genial simplicity, 
its unaffected character-drawing, its smiling humour, 
and its sustained quiet interest we know no more ideal 
holiday reading than ‘‘ Gotty and the Guv’nor.”’ It has 
made us inclined to search Southend for a bawley to 
buy and sail in ourselves. 


Short Cruises. by 4 W. W. jacoss. (Hurst and 
Blackett, 3s. 6d.) 


Ir it ever falls to the lot of the present reviewer to 
equip an expedition into Central Africa or the Polar 
regions, the first thing he will do is to endeavour to 
obtain the services of Mr. Jacobs as spinner of yarns 
to the company. For Mr. Jacobs, far more than 
Stevenson, is Tusitala, the teller of tales, and round 
a camp fire his delicate art, half idyllic and half satirical, 
would be beyond price. To consider Mr. Jacobs as a 
realist is to make a great mistake, for though his 
range is limited, within his limits he is a very master 
of decorative effect, and we venture to doubt whether 
there is any living writer who is possessed of so great 
a knowledge of the technique of short story writing 
as is Mr. Jacobs. His art is always conscious and 
deliberate, and he never allows his readers to forget 
that they are reading short stories in a printed book. 
For the rest the twelve tales in this book are, of course, 
up to Mr. Jacobs’s level, and we can say no more than 
that this volume is fit to stand on the shelf beside 
““Many Cargoes”’ and ‘‘Sea Urchins.’”’ Mr. Will 
Owen’s illustrations are very clever, though we feel 
that Mr. Jacob’s stories hardly demand such aids to 
the imagination of the reader. 


The Sorcery Shop—An Impossible Romance. bd 
Rosert BiatcHrorD. (The Clarion Press, 2s. 6d. 
net.) 


Tuts book is written with so much youthful cocksure- 
ness and, withal, with so much youthful enthusiasm 
that it can be read with pleasure even by those who 
feel alarm on seeing the name of its author. It con- 
sists of the exposition of an ideal England under 
Socialism by a wizard to a soft-hearted general who 
says ‘“‘ Hah! ” and also ‘“‘ Dammit! ” and to a hard- 
hearted company promoter who shrugs his shoulders. 
These two gentlemen are both as_ romantically 
impossible as is Mr. Blatchford’s wizard, and it would 
certainly have strengthened the latter’s case if either 
of the two persons who are unable to refute his argu- 
ments had had any brains. Mr. Blatchford has made 
his England attractive, though we notice that here, 
as in other Utopias that we call to mind, the flowers 
are always blooming, and it never rains, a strange 
result of vegetarianism, and a sufficiency of food, work, 
play and education for everybody! We fancy that 
by writing such books as these Mr. Blatchford is 
doing good service for his cause, but he ought to 
know that Mrs. Glasse never said “‘ first catch your 
hare.”’ 
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DRAMA 
* ATTILA” | 


Ir Mr. Laurence Binyon’s “ Attila’’ is not a success 
we must accept the theory that there is no place at 
present in the ordinary English theatres for poetical 
drama. For poetry on the stage we shall have to go 
to the Elizabethan Stage Society, where real poetry is 
still acted; to the Literary Theatre Society, where we 
can hear Mr. Sturge Moore; or to Messrs. Vedrenne 
and Barker, when they give us such works as 
‘* Prunella,’’ and in fine weather to provincial pageants, 
when Mr. Laurence Housman and other poets have 
supplied the libretto. By success I mean one of 
esteem and finance combined, as Mr. Oscar Asche’s 
production is already a magnificent success, in that he 
gives us poetry of the very highest order, subtle and 
tense drama, and mounting which commences a new 
era in that vexed side-issue of the stage—mounting, 
which is a background to drama, not a substitute for 
it. To those interested in contemporary literature 
and to those who allow that we have a contemporary 
literature, last Wednesday evening was an event: it 
was the coming of age, in the Parnassian sense, of Mr. 
Laurence Binyon. 

There has been a feeling among his critics, even 


’ 


among his friendly critics, that his poetry, however | 


correct and scholarly, was deficient in passion, and 
lacked kuman interest. There was something to be 
said for that view, I admit; but it was held chiefly by 
those whose acquaintance with his poetry (as I dis- 
covered myself) was too often of the slightest, or by 
those who knew Mr. Binyon as a staid official at the 
Museum, the author of catalogues and an authority on 
obscure byways in the more objective art of painting; 
‘*Not here, O Apollo, are haunts meet for thee.” 
With our grotesque preconceptions we can hardly be- 
lieve in a poet who is also a regular citizen. Prema- 
ture death or dissipation are the passports or bathing 
tickets for the Pierian spring—in lieu of long hair and 
economy in soap. Shelley’s desertion of his wife 
brought far more readers for ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound ” 
than ever the ‘‘ Ode to the Skylark,’’ and if Keats had 
lived twenty years more without writing another line 
we should never have subscribed to buy his lodgings in 
Rome or ‘“ Hyperion ”’ 
shilling novels has not yet followed to the tomb “ our 
artist *’ of the comic papers. But whatever truth there 
may have been in the criticism of Mr. Binyon’s former 
poems, ‘‘ Attila’’ should induce his critics to recon- 
sider their objections. If Astarte, Cotytto and 
Ashtaroth do not touch hands as they come between 
us, Venus at least is present and the hoofs of Pan 
peep out from under the robe of that great passionate 
savage, the King of the Huns. Than the second scene 
of Act II., where Ildico surrenders herself to Attila, 
I know of nothing more passionate, more moving or 
more beautiful in the whole literature of the English 
stage, unless it is that last act where the complex 
character of Ildico is torn by love, jealousy and 
patriotism. In both scenes the clear Miltonic verse, 
superbly delivered by Mr. Oscar Asche and Miss Lily 
Brayton, rolls in with the musical beat of some great 
tide on the coast of Cornwall or Brittany. 

There is considerable daring in the choice of Attila 
as a theme round which to weave a tremendous 
tapestry. As in all historical drama where you are 
fettered by fact, it is only possible to aim at the pro- 
cessional effect of a textile—the pageant of a frieze, 
even when strict adherence to fact is abandoned. 
There cannot be a pictorial or central climax to which 
the early scenes converge and from which the later 
ones recede to some violent situation. In the histori- 
cal plays of Shakespeare this is particularly evident. 


in vellum. The poet of six- 





The tapestry gooly came to an end because there was 
no more wool, gold thread or silk. The hounds are 
often pursuing a stag which has never caught its 
antlers in the warp or the woof. There is no contest 
between the Dramatist and Fate: in the atmosphere of 
predestination you lose a sense of the inevitable: you 
miss what is such a tremendous asset in the mythological 
plays of Greece, where the characters, though they are 
destined to be defeated by fate, are going to make a 
good show of resistance and get a word in edgeways. 
In dramas which are pure fiction, too, there is far 
greater scope than in those of an historical or 
mythopeic origin, but pay are easier to handle; and 
originality is often a facile method of avoiding diffi- 
culties. You can seldom, however, persuade the 
auditorium to accept your invention as probable, especi- 
ally when the names are borrowed from a barbaric 
source. Wagner and Strauss, who lay particular 
stress on the literary element of their operas, must have 
realised this in choosing subjects from the great 
legends of Europe already handled by poets and 
dramatists. 

The story of “ Attila,’’ however, presents serious 
difficulties, in that three women (of whom only two 
appear) are all-important to the development of the 
play. Frankly, the difficulties have not been entirely 
overcome by Mr. Binyon. Of the cast-off wife, Kerka, 
a pathetic figure admirably rendered by Miss Mary 
Rorke, not very much is made; and, except in her scene 
with Attila, she is the weak point in the play. Her 
introduction into the last act, although necessary and 
effective, is rather clumsily managed. Mr. Binyon 
seems to have found her as much in the way as a 
modern Ildico would have found her; though he has 
more concern for her than Attila, who would not be 
much troubled by such domestic incongruities. Not 
being a dramatist, I have not the smallest idea what 
stagecraft means, I am only acritic. But the principles 
of that mysterious canon, as I have heard them laid 
down by actors and dramatists, seem to me to have 
been consistently and heroically violated by two suc- 
cessful playwrights—namely, Mr. Galsworthy and 
Shakespeare; and they have been pedantically adhered 
to by Mr. Bernard Shaw, Ibsen and Goldsmith; so I 
do not know whether it is due to carelessness or in- 
experience that dramatists such as Mr. Binyon some- 
times wound that dramatic propriety, which I suppose 
may be called stagecraft; but I am quite open to 
correction. I suppose that if you do not notice the 
defect you ejaculate ‘‘ What splendid stagecraft! ’’ and 
indulge in reminiscences of Sardou, or relate anecdotes 
about the late Sir Henry Irving. At all events, besides 
the instance I have mentioned there is an entrance of 
Ildico and Cunegonde in Act II., which she explains by 
her inability to sleep, and it is the only other lame 
incident in the whole play. 

Ildico, half savage, half heroine, is a particularly 
brilliant conception. She is a figure which could have 
hardly appeared in the Jacobean or Elizabethan dramas 
unless perhaps in some play of Webster, who is far 
more subtle than Shakespeare and nearer to us intel- 
lectually. Not because our intellects are smaller, but 
because our horizon of interests is wider, our apprecia- 
tion of woman’s character is less obvious. The tiger, 
the cat, and the intelligent fawn are the gamut of 
Elizabethan womanhood, chiefly because Queen Eliza- 
beth combined all three in such an extraordinary way: 
Henrietta Maria came too late as an inspiration. Ildico, 
as she reminds Attila, is a woman of the West, a new 
woman in the good sense of the word, and by no means 
the odalisque or squaw to which he was accustomed. In 
her, however, a genuine and generous patriotism be- 
comes muffled by admiration and love of Attila, though 
you are not led to suppose that it is entirely smothered 
or that vulgar ambition for a vulgar imperialism is 
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masking a sensual passion. Then, when the embassy 
from the Roman Princess Honoria brings to Attila the 
prospect of another Empire and another bride the 
primeval passion of jealousy asserts itself; and in a 
particularly feminine way Ildico suddenly remembers 
her patriotism; she murders Attila. Miss Lily Brayton 
is gifted with marvellous powers of elocution, as her 
performances in ‘‘ Measure for Measure” and other 
plays have proved so often, but her interpretation of 
Iidico is a real masterpiece and worthy of the master- 
piece which Mr. Laurence Binyon has provided for her ; 
she makes the poet’s intention perfectly clear. Some 
of the story, notably the conspiracy against Attila and 
the death of Hernak, are not quite clear. I cannot 
help thinking that this is partly due to the methods of 
that sound actor, Mr. Brydone, in delivering his 
lines. He is not too fast, indeed the pace generally 
might be improved, but he is much too like a demon 
king in pantomime waving about his spear. He has 
misunderstood his costume, rather than his part. 
And though you think the pist is merely Asche, 
The fairy Blue Bell I will shortly smash— 

is really what he might have been saying half the time. 

Mr. Oscar Asche is, of course, an ideal Attila, that 
predecessor of Dr. Jameson and Mr. Cecil Rhodes. 
He has to be unsympathetic and only in the egotistical 
love of his son is there any opportunity for tenderness ; 
Mr. Asche gives us all that there is. It is power, 
bravery, landlust, bloodlust that he is intended to 
symbolise, and symbolises superbly. I sometimes 
wished that the old convention of opera held sway and 
that we could have an encore of some of his speeches 
simply for the pleasure of hearing him act and speak 
the poetry. Among the company special mention must 
be made of Mr. Hignett and Mr. Ian Penny as the 
Roman Envoys; Messalla, already an art connoisseur 
rather than a soldier, but still a brave and dignified 
Roman; and Laetus, an incroyable de son siécle: they 
certainly impressed you with the Eternal City in a 
very advanced state of decay. Mr. Henry Kitts as 
Zercon, the dwarf, makes you regret that his part is 
so short—he is quite admirable and delightful—while 
Master Cyril Bruce may be hailed as another Master 
Betterton. To have a boy’s part played by a boy, and 
not a little girl with a squeaky voice, speaks volumes 
(of which Master Bruce is an illuminated page) for the 
artistic perception of the management. 

I have scarcely left space for mention of the beautiful 
mounting of Mr. Charles Ricketts. This is the first 
opportunity the public have had of seeing his theories 
about stage lighting and his exquisite designs carried 
out in a proper environment. The Don Juan scene at 
the Court was on too small a scale and only gave an 
opportunity for costume, while at the private perform- 
ance of “‘Salome’’—a wretched stage and wretched 
acting, together with incompetent stage management— 
prevented his art from being seen to full advantage. 
The last act, in which red and silver predominate, is a 
particularly magnificent and original piece of colour- 
——- The almost Chinese appearance of Attila is 
just a little startling at first; but you are soon con- 
vinced of its propriety. I venture to think the gong 
in Attila’s palace a mistake, because the association is 
absurd. But these are tiresome suggestions in regard 
to the most sumptuous, restrained, and, therefore, most 
beautiful production that can be seen in any London 
theatre or is likely to be seen for a very long time. 


Rosert Ross. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CULT OF GAELIC 
To the Editor of Tuk Acapemy 
Sir,—I trust you will allow an Englishman, who has been 
for the last twenty-five years a convinced partisan of the Cult 
of Gaelic, a few words of comment on the letters of A. 5. 3 








and Mr. Keohler. The study of Gaelic may be defended on 
two grounds: the interest of the language for historical 
science in general and in particular its importance for the 
history of the British peoples; its value for the culture of the 
Irish people. As regards the first point, Gaelic-speaking 
Ireland has preserved the oldest post-classic European ver- 
nacular literature and the one from which we can gather the 
most detailed and’ faithful information concerning the man- 
ners, institutions and beliefs of our Celto-Teutonic forefathers. 
I use the expression Celto-Teutonic advisedly, as I am con- 
vinced that the Irish sages preserve, substantially, the record 
of a time when Celt and Teuton stood, practically, on the 
same culture level and possessed, substantially, the same 
culture. I will not waste time and space in arguing that it 
is of importance to us to recover what we can of the past of 
our barbarian forefathers; in Tur AcapEMy one must be 
allowed to take some things for granted. Nor need I labour 
the point that it is an advantage for the study of the Gaelic 
past that it should be able to athe itself upon and utilise a 
living tradition. But if this is so the wider and more 
thorough the study of Gaelic among the people which still 
possess, in however weakened a form, the tradition, the more 
chance there is of discovering and fostering the capacity for 
linguistic and archeological scholarship, of which Celtic 
studies stand in such need. Personally, I should be prepared 
to defend the teaching of Gaelic to all Irish boys and girls on 
the chance of discovering once in a generation an O’Donovan 
or a Whitley Stokes, as I should be prepared to defend the 
teaching of Greek to all English boys and girls for the sake of 
a Jebb or a Murray. Scholars are not born with a straw- 
berry mark, nor are they the product of any particular class 
or district. To withdraw a branch of study from the mass, 
to restrict it to an élite, is to condemn it to a maimed existence. 
If Germany produces so many more scholars than England it 
is largely because her field of selection is so much larger. 

As regards the second point, I hold that it is desirable for 
every community to preserve and develop those elements of 
culture which are special to itse:f, an integral portion of its 
historical being. There are culture elements which are, or 
should be, common to all culture communities and which 
every community that has pretentions to culture should cherish 
—Greek for instance. But it would be in the last degree 
deplorable if culture were restricted to this common element ; 
it would in a very short time cease to be living. This has 
happened in the past, as when for centuries Western Europe 
possessed only one culture language—that of Rome—and 
when, as a consequence, it produced for centuries absolutely 
nothing of any esthetic significance or value. In Roman 
Gaul, of B.c. 50 to A.D. 400, everybody held the same opinion 
as A. J. S.; the language ‘‘current over all the civilised 
world ’? had no competitor. And what was the outcome? In 
450 years the keenest witted and most artistically gifted popu- 
lation of the Western Empire produced Ausonius. The many 
thousand verses which, as we know from Cesar, Divitiacus 
and his pupils had in their memory, the heroic sagas which 
we know from Posidonius to have been recited at the chief- 
tain’s table, the encomia of which the professional singer class 
were so lavish and which were so lavishly rewarded by the 
chiefs—all these have perished, and in their place we have 
Ausonius, the lifeless pastiche of second-rate models! Did 
I say perished? Well, to some extent, Ireland enables’ us to 
reconstruct the rich Celtic oral literature which we know to 
have been possessed by the contemporaries of Czsar and 
Cicero—Ireland, the study of whose native language and 
literature is condemned by such Irishmen as A. J. S.! 

And why condemned? Because, apparently, a number of 
Gaelic Leaguers hate England. I am prepared to admit the 
hatred, and I profoundly regret it. An Englishman myself, I 
do not like being hated. But I do not believe for one moment 
that Gaelic Leaguers hate England because they study Gaelic. 
They may study Gaelic out of hatred to England; that is a 
different matter. If they do, I regret it, because I do not 
think hatred is a good schoolmistress, and I am anxious that 
all Gaelic Leaguers should be good students of Gaelic, should 
become, as far as in each one lies, a scholar—someone, that is, 
for whom the pursuit of objective truth is an ideal. Of this 
I am certain: if John Murphy or Mary Sweeney hates Eng- 
land he or she will not hate her the more for giving time and 
work and enthusiasm to the study of Gaelic, and he or she 
might spend their leisure in infinitely worse ways. And if 
A. J. S. thinks that hatred may be removed by superinducing 
among the Irish people universal ignorance of Ireland’s past 
I can only differ. The hatred of the ignorant is far more 
tenacious and malignant than that of the instructed. There 
are causes of Irish hatred of England which all who know the 
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past can understand, which, having a basis of fact, are—in 
as far as hatred is ever legitimate—legitimate; there are also 
causes, not the least hate-productive, which arise not from 
too much but from too little knowledge. In any case to the 
Irish people has been committed the care of certain elements 
of culture, peculiar to itself, reaching back to an immemorial 
past, possessing characteristics which have excited the interest 
and admiration of alien peoples, capable, in the opinion of good 
judges, of fertile development. It is as much the duty of the 
Irish people to preserve and develop this native culture, as it is 
of the Scandinavian, or the Slav, or the Finn, to preserve and 
develop their own native culture. I cite these three peoples 
as being those who, with the Celts, have preserved a consider- 
able mass of culture older than and comparatively unaffected 
by the Classic-Christian civilisation which forms the bulk of 
French and English and German culture. 

It may be, of course, that Gaelic culture is incapable of 
fertile development. But time alone can show, and we have 
no right to prejudge the question. In the 12th century French 
was the culture language. I can imagine what contempt 
must have been poured by the contemporary A. J. S. upon 
the work, say, of a Layamon. Why seek to keep alive a 
miserable patois, for if the A. J. S. knew anything of classic 
Anglo-Saxon so he must have deemed: Layamon’s speech, when 
French, the language of court and camp, the chosen vehicle 
of epic and lyric and prose narrative, was in existence? Yet 
in Layamon and his obscure fellow-workers were the germs 
from which were to spring Chaucer and Shakespeare and the 
whole bead-roll of English writers. Would the work of these 
men, equal genius being assumed, have been the same had 
French supplanted English as the language of these islands? 
Would not the alien tongue have modified—aye, and I believe 
profoundly to its disadvantage—the literature of these islands? 
Just as there can be no real translation of a work of literary 
art, so there can be no common medium for the expression of 
literary art. An historic speech must possess possibilities 
denied to every other historic speech, even to the most 
advanced. Put Gaelic as low as you like, yet it can say that 
which neither English nor French nor German, aye, nor Greek 
itself, can say, and which, if left unsaid, leaves humanity so 
much the poorer. Whatever the half-educated people who run 
after Esperanto and similar will-of-the-wisps may fancy, a 
language cannot be created, it can only grow. Once grown, 
it is a living thing, and to destroy it from the outside is to be 
guilty of murder, to let it die from the inside is to be guilty 
of suicide. In spite of Nietzsche, we should not admit 
superior strength and intelligence as an excuse for individual 
murder; they should be equally invalid as an excuse for col- 
lective murder. French may, or may not, be superior to 
Breton or Provencal, English to Welsh or Irish, High-German 
to Platt-deutsch or Polish; the alleged superiority is no 
excuse for the attempted suppression of Breton, or Irish or 
Polish. On the contrary, true superiority should bring with 
it a truer and deeper conception of the beauty of life as de- 
pendant upon infinite variability as having no more deadly 
enemy than a cast-iron uniformity. 

One word to Mr. Keohler. I wish I could entirely accept 
all his assurances. But honestly I cannot. He, and other 
Gaelic Leaguers, will, I am sure, not take it amiss if I say 
that the chief defect of the movement seems to me the ten- 
dency to be content with half-truths, to hug conventional 
illusions, to regard facts with the intent of using them in sup- 
port of preconceived notions rather than of seeing them as 
they really are. But these are precisely the defects which 
deeper and more serious study will cure. Hence those who 
dislike the poison should do their part in encouraging a move- 
ment in which is contained the only effectual antidote. 

ALFRED Nutt. 


“TAKE CARE OF THE SOUNDS AND THE SENSE 
WILL TAKE CARE OF ITSELF” 


To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


S1r,—More than one lover of Shakespeare must feel heartily 
sorry for the talented writer (Acapemy, 24 Aug., p. 825) who 
can find in the “‘ daffodil passage ’’ in ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale ”’ 
“nothing inspiring, no high thought,’’ for Perdita’s wished- 
for flowers o’ the spring are types that tell of the ‘“‘ time of 
day ”’ of glorious youth. In the daffodil, beautifully bold and 
boldly beautiful, careless of the chill flaws of March, borne 
upward by the quickening sap within it into the light and 
loveliness of spring, is figured one such as the dauntless 
Romeo, who declares to his Sweet : ‘‘ With love’s light wings 
did I o’erperch these walls, For stony limits cannot hold love 





out, And what love can do that dares love attempt.” Also 
Florizel, we find, is no fair-weather bird : in the fierce blast of 
ill-luck he is “‘ not afeard; delay’d, but nothing alter’d ”; and 
he it is who thinks “ affliction may subdue the cheek, But 
not take in the mind.’’ 

If the “‘ daffodil passage,’’ which might make us marble by 
too much conceiving, is to be paraphrased into ‘‘ Daffodils 
appear in March, when the weather is too rigorous to permit 
the appearance of the swallow,’’ then may we well exclaim 
in wonderment: ‘‘ Bless thee, Shakespeare! bless thee! thou 


art translated.”’ 
Francis H. Butter. 


[Our correspondent appears to have completely misunder- 
stood Miss Talbot’s argument. Her object in paraphrasing 
the beautiful line from ‘‘Winter’s Tale’’ was to answer one 
of her critics who had similarly paraphrased one of the lines 
from Kubla Khan. She merely wished to make plain that 
if one began paraphrasing lines from the poets and putting 
the bald sense of them into prose, their beauty disappeared ; 
her contention being, of course, that poetry depends primarily 
and chiefly on sound and only secondarily on meaning. This 
was “ + en thesis, and it is at any rate a perfectly tenable 
one.—LD. 


ART AND PROVIDENCE 
To the Editor of Tue Acapemy 


Sir,—I am reluctant to say anything which can be con- 
strued as weakening the authority of a writer whose exposition 
of the principles and qualities of art are admirable in the 
main; but there is one sentence in Mr. Anthony Guest’s “‘ Art 
and the Camera ’’ which I cannot allow to pass unchallenged. 
It is this: 

A picture is formed in the artist’s mind before it makes 
its appearance on paper or canvas, and the real test of any 
medium is the degree in which it enables him to realise 
his conception. 

The first half of this sentence is true only as a general 
rule to which there are many exceptions; the second appears 
to me to contain a dangerous fallacy. And this fallacy is 
further developed when Mr. Guest goes on to say: 

It is the conception that counts, the truth and force of 
the message that the artist has to deliver, not the medium 
that he employs for stating it. 

I am not attacking photography, Mr. Guest has amply 
proved its capacity as a vehicle for artistic expression, but it 
is not by these arguments that he establishes his case. A 
greater than Mr. Guest, if I may say so without offence, has. 
told us that art is to be judged not by intention but by 
achievement. The art is not in the message, but in its 
delivery. Fine thoughts do not make fine pictures, nor the 
best morals the best literature, though vice versa a good case 
could be made out. A genuine work of art is not so nicely 
calculated, not so scientific. Instead of apologising for the 
failure ‘‘ to some extent ’’ of the camera “in the matter of 
complete expression,”” Mr. Guest should have rejoiced and 
made it his boast that photography has “ shortcomings ” as 
well as painting. The “ real test’ of a medium is not its 
pliability, for its very stubbornness often produces accidental 
beauties at which the artist never thought to aim. I would 
rather say that one of the “real tests’ of the artist is his 
ability to take advantage of the accidents vouchsafed by his 
material. Who that has painted in water-colours has not 
known in his experience a quite unintentional blot lead to a 
result finer than the artist had ever conceived ? 

The truth is that a work of art is something of a miracle. 
It may grow without anterior conception. Take the case of 
a monotype. One of the favourite ways of using this medium 
requires no picture to be formed beforehand in the artist’s 
mind. Without having the ghost of a notion whether he is 
going to produce a figure, a landscape or a seapiece, the 
artist smears a metal plate with paint, and as he works it 
round and round, covering the surface, suddenly he finds a 
picture suggested by his idle movements. With brush, with 
finger-tips, a wooden match—with anything that comes 
handy—he develops what he has seen till it is ready for a 
print to be pulled. The work of art has grown, but if con- 
ceived it was not in the painter’s mind. 

I know of at least one among the most promising of our 
younger artists who frequently adopts a similar procedure 
when painting with oil colours. With care he sets his palette 
with glowing colours, he ranges them with harmony, and 
then he attacks the canvas, laying on slabs of luscious paint 
in decorative balance till at last the medium itself forms the 
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picture which the artist has only to disentangle and develop. 
I will not assert that he has no notion of trees and fields in 
his head when he mixes greens on his palette, but no picture 
is formed in his mind. He cannot say beforehand whether 
there will be figures at all, or how many there will be, or 
what they will be doing. And I believe him the more readily, 
because I am convinced that the divine colourist Monticelli 
must often have worked on a similar system—or want of 
system, if you like. 

It is the same in all the creative arts. Does the musician 
who improvises always have his melody in his ear before it 
makes its appearance on the piano, or does one chord lead to 
another, harmony beget harmony, till out of his medium 
grows a composition unconceived by the composer? What 
potter has not vainly striven to secure by conscious effort the 
colour which an unforeseen mishap in the firing had achieved ? 
Even the writer is not immune from kindly chance. Is not 
the poet often indebted to rhyme for thoughts and phrases 
which outsoar his conception? Is there a journalist with 
soul so dead that he has never set out to write on one topic, 
and found his pen constrained him to write of another? For 
the artists, the happy madmen of the world, King Charles’s 
head will never be buried. And even in these days of machine- 
made romances and standardised short stories, I trust that 
writers may still be found who “ begin with writing the first 
sentence—and trusting to Almighty God for the second.” 


FranK RUTTER. 
August 30. 


ART AND MORALITY 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


Sir,—If Art must always be moral, then that cannot be art 
which lies outside morality. But Mr. Clutton-Brock, so far 
from disagreeing with me, has already shown that pure poetry, 
which is, I suppose, a product of art, has not necessarily any 
bearing at all upon morals. 

Moral questions have no fundamental connection with art; 
the function of which is to evoke beauty. It is not, therefore, 
immoral, to which conclusion Mr. Bennett’s arguments 
appear to tend, but simply non-moral. 

A nation which watches passively a struggle between rival 
powers is not necessarily cowardly; it is merely non-com- 
batant. It is not immediately concerned, but so far as it 
refrains from aiding the aggressor it is with the victim. This 
I conceive to be practically the relation of art to morals. Art 
may elevate, may inspire; but it will not guide. Its primary 
object is not to elevate or to inspire, but to create and immor- 
talise beauty. That in so doing it necessarily elevates does 
not always follow. There are many people incapable of 
appreciating art in its more subtle forms. They are not in- 
spired, either morally or otherwise, but are bored by its mani- 
festations. If art were always moral, instead of non-moral, 
it must of necessity subdue its conceptions to allow of the 
appearance of the essential moral. In doing this it must cease 
to be Art. 

Art that can be immoral is not art at all. Let me quote 
from Edgar Allan Poe: 

Beyond the limits of beauty (he says of poetry) its 
province does not extend. Its sole arbiter is Taste. With 
the Intellect or with the Conscience it has only collateral 
relations. It has no dependence, unless incidentally, upon 
either Duty or Truth. 

Mr. Symons, who, according to Mr. Bennett, is opposed to 
my views, says of Poe, referring to this passage, and others 
bearing in the same manner upon the subject : 

Remember that of true poetry we have already had 
his definition; arid concede that a loftier conception of 
poetry as poetry, poetry as lyric essence, cannot easily 
be imagined. 

Let me also remind Mr. Bennett, apropos of Browning, that 
if he had been able to free himself from a somewhat over- 
whelming flow of moral ideas he would have accomplished 
more than he did of the essential stuff of poetry. 

ETHEL TALBOT. 








To the Editor of THe AcADEMY 


Srr,—As an old contributor to your columns, who has 
watched the changes your paper has undergone with “‘ mixed 
feelings,” and is delighted to see it taking its old place under 


‘its present felicitous auspices, permit me to break a lance on 


behalf of Miss Ethel Talbot, who has had the courage to say 
what a great many people think about Tennyson. 





W. Bennett objects to her dictum that art must always be 
non-moral. He does not seem to understand her meaning. 
Miss Ethel Talbot clearly does not advocate immorality in art, 
she merely expresses, what all true artists feel, the fact, made 
patent to any student of the classics, that art and morals are 
two distinct and separate ideas. The artistic work is not 
necessarily immoral, neither is the moral work necessarily 
artistic. While Ruskin was a moralist and an artist, Byron 
was an artist without being a moralist; so was Shelley, so is 
Swinburne, so were Shakespeare and Goethe. 

Of course, Miss Ethel Talbot, being obviously a young lady, 
is not supposed to know anything about the things that 
matter, and, therefore, it seems, to some people, quite safe to 
“‘heave a brick’ at her. For all that, I venture to submit 
that she happens to be right. 

E. A. Braytey Hopcerrts. 

August 31. 


PAINTERS AS CRITICS 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy 


Sir,—If the discussion whether painters are, or are 
not, necessarily the best judges of painting has not already 
passed beyond the stage at which such suggestions are rele- 
vant, may I quote the opinion of the late Frits Thaulow, who, 
I believe, counted for something in modern Art? 

The distinguished critic, George Brandes, who was a friend 
and intimate of his, says, in some obituary remarks in a 
Danish paper just after his death : 

He had the most delicate and the surest perception of 
the harmony of colours, and to him the whole art of 
painting consisted in the beauty and unison of colour. 
The ideal side of Art did not exist for him; its human sub- 
ject matter did not appeal to him; neither did mere 
beauty of line. He valued freshness, vigour and life, but 
not when they assumed forms too extreme (thus he did 
not like Rodin’s marvellous Balzac, much though he 
otherwise esteemed him). 

But what he relished most—as an epicure relishes a 
dish—was all in Art that was done well, handled masterly, 
carried out with virtuosity. He rejoiced, as few rejoice, 
in the surmounted difficulties of a finished work of Art. 

Hence his contention, oft, almost too oft, repeated, 
that none but a practical artist understood or knew any- 
thing about Art. And he was never happier in argument 
than when he was able to give forcible expression to his 
favourite sentence. 

One day he called on a friend, whom he found reading 
A. W. Schlegel’s Collected Poems. 

**How can you possibly read all that poetry?” he 
asked. ‘‘ Does the matter really not bore you? ”’ 

*“*I am not reading for the sake of the matter,’’ was 
the reply. ‘‘ What interests me is to run through the 
metres and note how each verse is constructed. How the 
poetry sounds is to me the all-important. But as for 
what it is all about, I don’t much care.’’ 

“Bravo! bravo! ”’ cried Frits Thaulow, ‘‘ That is 
exactly how I look at pictures. It does not matter to me 
what they represent, that is the literary people’s affair. I 
only trouble about their picturesque beauty.’’ 

Whether this is an opinion widely held by artists I do not 
pretend to know, but if the late Frits Thaulow could teach that 
the meaning of a picture goes for nothing there is some 
excuse for the ignorance of the lay public of the fact stated by 
Mr. Clutton-Brock—that painting should be an art of expres- 
sion. Possibly here, though, as in so many cases, the extreme 
meanings of the words used in conflicting arguments will 
meet, and the contradiction between the two theories be more 
apparent than real. If I may be allowed to quote what would 
seem to be Professor Brandes’ personal opinion—as expressed 
in an article on Rubens that has likewise not appeared in 
English—it will rather seem to coincide with that of Mr. 
Clutton-Brock. He says: 

The determining quality of the true artist is that by 
means of his art he expresses his own ideal of life. 

The question at present under discussion in your columns 
appears to be raised not for the first time. 

G. HERRING. 


To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


Sir,—I fear your readers will have begun to regard the 
controversy between Mr. C. H. Collins Baker and myself as a 
duel between the big gooseberry and the sea-serpent—a sort 
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of August pageant for those at sea. I hope I understand Mr. 
Baker’s views better than he understands mine. His 
principles are very much commoner than he supposes, and | 
should say were held by the majority of people, artists and 
non-artists. At the same time there are many of both who 
agree with me. 

Leaving all question of authenticity and authorship aside, I 
maintain that Mr. Binyon would be a much better judge of 
a water-colour, old or modern, especially in regard to ‘ts 
interpretation of Nature, than any artist; partly because of 
his knowledge and experience of different schools and partly 
and chiefly because he is not a painter himself. Mr. 
C. H. Collins Baker holds the contrary opinion, supposing the 
artist to have the same knowledge and experience as Mr. 
Binyon. If Mr. C. H. Collins Baker was not concerned with 
my original list of critics he should not have referred to it. 
I hold that in all the arts the auditorium counts ; and, critically, 
is more trustworthy than the performers. I am a much 
better judge of drama, for instance, than Mr. Binyon is, be- 
cause he is a dramatist. 

I do not complain ; I did not refer with anv bitterness to he 
old copy which, admired by many artists, failed to sell at 
Christie’s. I was filled with joy because the circumstance 
illustrated one of my favourite theories. I was perhaps a little 
bitter with regard to the other picture, which turned out to be 
a Titian, because I had been such a fool as to take the 
opinion of artists. ‘‘ The painter trained by exact study and 
practice of form, of tone and colour,”’ is like a new-born babe— 
he can see, he can hear, he can scream, but he cannot judge 
of the other babies’ seeing, hearing and screaming. He 
knows that by reaching certain tone and displaying certain 
colours (red, white and black is the babies’ favourite palette) 
he produces certain results—the bottle, the coin, the ticking 
watch, the endearments of his elders—and betters. By the 
time he has learnt the principles on which he or the other 
babies express their engaging personalities he has become 
something else; a man of science, a naturalist, an expert, a 
critic, or a museum official, whose berth is but a sleep and a 
forgetting. Of course, in some cases I know he may still 
remain a baby. Those are the examples I particularly prize. 

It now only remains for me to retire, defeated but uncon- 
vinced, from the tournament. I hand my pen, my sword, to 
my gallant adversary, Mr. Bernhard Sickert, and my buckler, 
the paper, to Mr. C. H. Collins Baker, my other gallant 
adversary. I hear the herald’s trumpet. The lists are 
cleared in both senses of the word. Mr. Clutton Brock has 
flung down another gauntlet. 

Rosert Ross. 


A DEFENCE OF THE ART CRITIC 
To the Editor of Tut ACADEMY 


Sir,—As a painter-critic of the critics of painters I should 
like to say a few words re Mr. Clutton-Brock’s interesting 
article, in your issue of August 31, with which I largely agree. 
Mr. Collins Baker handles the pen so skilfully that I shall 
leave him to defend his own thesis; I think with him that 
a study of Nature is a necessary discipline for the critic. The 
point I wish to enlarge upon is Mr. Clutton-Brock’s remark 
that ‘‘ Art criticism is of little value unless there is some kind 
of philosophy behind it.’’ While we do not want the hair- 
splitting of philosophy, or its premature attempts at exact 
definition in regions where the higher emotions and intuitions 
have not yet crystallised into thought, we certainly do want 
more of the philosophic attitude, and a higher conception of 
the purpose of Art and of its boundless significance. I am 
always pleading for a ‘* Higher Criticism’ for Art; for 
critics who can make the personal equation; gauge the bias 
of the time; and who know the nature of the esthetic facul- 
ties, and the amazing aberrations to which they are liable 
through weariness and overwork. In judging movements 
and tendencies the first essential is a conception of the pur- 
pose of art. To even ask the question brings into view the 
larger issues and shows the incredible folly of many of the 
judgments of the MacCollites, who will be heartily ashamed 
of their worm’s-eye views when once they have cut their 
artistic wisdom-teeth ! 

To show how utterly out of date our philosophy of Art had 
become, in grappling with the question of ‘‘ The Purpose of 
Art,”’ in the current number of the Contemporary Review, 
I was able to bring in enough new matter to busy the critics 
for a generation in correlating and assimilating it. It is dis- 
graceful that this work should have been left to a busy 





painter instead of being done by the recognised leaders of 
thought. The slightest hint of the conclusions forced on me 
by this investigation show that there are more things in 
Art than were ever dreamed of in our philosophy. The pur- 
pose of Art has largely been an unconscious purpose; artists 
in jealously following their own inspirations, Art for Art’s 
sake, have been promoting the higher, perhaps the highest 
utilities. In revealing beauty they have given us the most 
gracious Revelation of the Great Spirit; and the creative 
impulse in man reveals the nature of the Supreme Artist. Art 
is the swiftest educator; a glance at a picture will tefl us more 
of the appearance of things than a volume of description, and 
we learn with delight and no effort. Strip a man of the 
knowledge brought by Art and you reduce the most opulent 
to compartive beggary. Art revivifies the past, immortalises 
the fleeting, and brings us into touch with the great of all 
time. Art brings us vicarious experience. The modern 
Prose Epic—the Novel—is an educational instrument of 
enormous potency, bringing us into larger touch with the 
humanity of which we are a part. The dramatist’s play upon 
the emotions is something more than the purgation of the 
feelings by exercise, as Aristotle thought: it is lived know- 
ledge, knowledge of the great throbbing heart of humanity 
brought to us with an emotional accompaniment. To 
philosophical insight experience, or experiences, have both 
temporal and eternal value. Man’s mission is to explore the 
outer universe; and the more wonderful inner universe of his 
own marvellously complex spiritual, mental, and emotional 
nature; and the poet-artist is the great revealer of these 
mystic regions. Art is a stupendous subject, and men will 
see in it just what they are big enough to see. All these 
higher utilities—and many others that I cannot even cata- 
logue—are over and above the considerations of pleasure and 
of technique which usually fill the horizon of the ordinary 
critic. 

If our critics would only remember these larger aspects of 
Art, they would have invaluable criteria, and they would de- 
mand truth and sincerity as the essential conditions for the 
coming twentieth century renascence of Art and criticism. 
There is plenty of good work for the critics to do: they should 
voice the artistic conscience and wage war against the petty 
fads, follies and fanaticisms of the Little Bethelites of Art. 


E. Waxe Cook. 





September 1. 


ANOTHER COMPLIMENT 
To the Editor of THe AcaDEmy 


Sir,—I beg to associate myself with the expressions of d 
J. W. H. in your issue of the 31st ult. 

Like him, I trust that you will not alter your ways, but 
make them more so. 

It is long since I have found anything so refreshing as 
Tue Acapemy has been in its latest phase. It is the model of 
an organ of sane and healthy and fearless criticism. 

Like J. W. H., I must rank myself among the freethinkers, S Inland 
and I imagine that you are somewhat akin to us—though, no —— 
doubt, we are all far enough from the rabid crew who have 
soiled that noble designation with all ignoble use, and whom Thi 
you rightly put in the pillory. ; 

Tue Acapemy is the only paper whose appearance I look 
for with real interest, and I wish the writers leng life and 
continued vigour. To__ 

S. H. 

September 2. 


JAMES BOGDANI 
To the Editor of Tue AcaDEmMy 


Sir,—I am engaged on a book giving the life of 


James Bogdani, who was a Hungarian painter of still-life, Ple 
flowers and animal subjects. He was employed 1694 by Queen _— 
Mary, wife of William III., Prince of Orange, at Hampton 

Court Palace, where some of his pictures exist to-day. He month 


died 1724. 

Believing that there are other works by him in English 
private houses, I should be grateful for any information which 
your readers might give me, if you are good enough to pub- 
lish this letter. 

Dr. Gaprie, pe TErcy, 
Director of the Picture Gallery of Old Masters at the Museum 
of Fine Arts (VI. Aréna-ét'41), Budapest, Hungary. 

August 31. 
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Nervous Disorders 


A deficiency of the phosphates causes a lower- 
ing of nervous tone, indicated by exhaustion, 
restlessness, headache or insomnia. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
(Nen-Alcohelic) 


supplies the nerve cells with healih-giving life 
force, restores strength and induces restful sleep 
without the use of dangerous drugs. 


An Ideal Tonic in Nervous Diseases 


If your cherist does not have it in stock he can obtain 
it from Bovril, Ltd., 153 Old Street, London, E. C, 
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A READABLE WEEKLY 


“ Public Opinion " was very much prized by Thomas 
— and was one of the last journals he read, 
. W. R. Nicoll in “The British Weekly.” 


PUBLIC OPINION 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY 
Edited by PERCY L. PARKER 


* Public Opinion” is eminently a readable paper. There is no 
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BONAPARTE IN EGYPT AND THE 
EGYPTIANS OF TO-DAY 


By HAJI A. BROWNE. With Frontispiece. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The author’s singularly intimate knowledge of Egyptian life and 
character give a special importance to this book. 








THE BRAHMANS, THEISTS, AND 
MUSLIMS OF INDIA 


By JOHN CAMPBELL OMAN, D.Lit. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 


“ Full of valuable, first hand, out-of-the-way material for a student of 
the forms and the meaning of the religions of India."—The Scotsman. 





IN DWARFLAND AND CANNIBAL 
COUNTRY 
By ALBERT B. LLOYD. Illustrated, and with 3 Maps. 
Cheap Edition. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“One of the most remarkable books of African travel published for 
some years."—The Speaker. 





THE BRITISH CITY 


By F. C. HOWE. Large Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A careful and intimate study of English and Scotch municipal 
organisation. 








Mark Rutherford’s 
Novels 
CLARA HOPGOOD, now published for the 


first time at 1s., completes the series. 
Ask your bookseller for 


CLARA HOPGOOD 


Uniform with “ Mark Rutherford’s Autobiography.” 1s. net. 


Bound in Cloth, is. net each. 











Why you should read The Duke Litta’s 
Great Novel, THE SOUL OF A PRIEST 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH | The MORNING LEADER 
says: “It is of absorbing interest, | says: “‘The Soul of a Priest’ must 





written with great Know: 
ledge and power, and full, not 
only of true psychology, but also of 


be read for its fearless presentation 
of a great problem.” 


The TIMES calls it “A vigorous 


real pathos and human interest... | and outspoken story of the anti- 
There is not a single dull or un- | Clerical movement in Italy.” 


The SOUL of a PRIEST 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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Successful Novels Recently 
Published 


THE ETERNAL DAWN «6 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY 
AND EGMONT HAKE 


BLINDMAN’S BUFF 6/- 


By ALICE MAUDE MEADOWS 


THE PURPLE FERN 6/- 


By FERGUS HUME 














' VETOED IN RUSSIA 


IN HONOUR’S NAME 6/- 


By A. KURPIN. Translated by 
W. F. HARVEY, M.A. 
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